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SIDNEY, SPENSER, AND ELIZABETHAN ROMANCE. 


Ir it may be said that we have seen the happy 
and vigorous childhood of the English literature 
in the time of Edward the Third, and the 
poetry of Chaucer, then we may assign its age 
of adolescence to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


relations with our own, as to allow continual 
interchange of arts and ideas, and a very general 
habit of foreign travel amongst Englishmen who 
could afford it as a part of a fashionable educa- 
tion. ‘The languages and literature of France, 





There were favourable influences to nourish a| Spain, Italy, and even Germany, were studied, 
robust development of the native genius. In/as a matter of course, by Sir Philip Sidney and 
the first place, there was the recent liberation; his brothers; and ‘‘ the grand tour’”’ was then, 
of the public mind from the fear of Giant Pope.|as in later times, an accomplishment proper 
Persons of the clerkly profession, or ofa certain|}to their rank. Nevertheless, the superficial 
rank in society, had doubtless been able to in-| appliances of foreign culture did not affect 
dulge in scepticism before, secured by the free-|the hearty English character. Whatever the 
masonry of literary intercourse from ecclesiastical Court may have been, the gentry and citizens 
visitations for heresy. But the Reformation! were domestic, cheerful, and sincere. The 
made theological and all other speculations, to a/ social condition of the commons, of all the 
certain extent, an open ground for the mental | middle-class people in town and country, was 
exercise of ordinary men. [Printed books sound and good. Their strength was maturing 
assisted the communication of thought, and, quietly for the great struggle of the next cen- 
stimulated intellectual activity; and when tury, which was to establish their political im- 
Philosophy came forth out of the cloisters,| portance; whilst the nobility, exhausted ever 
Poetry was no longer confined to the Court, | since the wars of the Roses, and failing to re- 
but mingled in street and market with the cover its power by the factious conspiracies 
common world. 'which had been attempted, subsided into a ser- 

The actual conditions of human life itself vile courtiership (with a few exceptions among 
appeared grander and more vast, in anj,the great Catholic peers), beneath the sceptre 
age of surprising and incalculable events. Ajof Elizabeth. The Queen both reigned and 
great extension of territory had been gained ruled, with the aid of the vigilant and crafty 
by the community of mankind within the | Ministers who respected her masculine sagacity, 
previous century. English sailors were already | and were tolerant of her womanish foibles. The 
putting a girdle of circumnavigation about the | policy of Cecil and Walsingham, with a Machia- 
globe. East and West Indies offered splendid | vellian unscrupulousness about the means, was 
hopes, and invited brave enterprises, yet still| consistently directed to great national objects. 
lett room, in our imperfect knowledge, for mys- |The aim of Elizabeth and her advisers was the 
terious and romantic expectations of the regions | consolidation and advancement of this realm. 
unknown. The state of Europe, though rent To defend the Protestant succession and com- 
and agonised by sectarian strife, might encourage bine England, Ireland, and Scotland, ulti- 
the ambition of the English nation to claim an| mately, into one compact kingdom, they 
eminent degree of consideration. The formidable| would foster treason against a neighbour 
empire of Charles V. was going to pieces; Spain 
was beginning its decay, France divided and 


sovereignty, foment the rage of a bloodthirsty 
fanaticism, suborn false witnesses to destroy 


miserable, and in the North political combina- 
tions were being prepared that should be ulti- 
mately the safeguard of Protestant freedom. 
Sull, the great kingdoms were in such pacific 


Norfolk, and coldly sacrifice Mary Stuart, the 

victim of their many years’ unrelenting machi- 

The political morality of that age was 

The treacherous conduct of our 
2 P 


nations. 
very strange. 
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own Government towards every foreign rival,! Nobody reads the ‘“ Arcadia,” we believe, at 
secretly ministering assistance to revolt whilst | this time of day; but it is really an admirable 
maintaining a pretence of amity, was but copied | work, a marvel of constructive skill, and an 
from the duplicity of Continental statesmen. | abundant ocean of moving eloquence. Its style 
The skill of those who then ruled England, |is quite irresistible, when the reader has once 
avoiding many and fatal mischances, preserved | become acquainted with it, so as to follow with 
for her the profitable situation of an indepen- | docility its graceful and easy turns. The dic- 
dent arbiter in the troubles of the time, im-/|tion is of the purest English, and scarcely a 
proved the trade of this country, economised its | word that has since become obsolete can be found 
finances, and established its government on a/in a score of pages. There is a familiar sim- 
secure foundation. The vices of their system, | plicity of manner, which is very attractive when 
the fraud and cruelty which they condescended | it exists along with such rare elegance and 
to use, were not perceived by the people at! purity; and we find nothing of that affected 
large, for as yet the people was only concerned | Euphuism, that fashion of circumlocution and 
with the Government in enjoying the prosperous | antithetical smartness, which disguises so much 
and safe order of things which it maintained. | of the literature of the time. This genuine and 
There was, in Court and Cabinet, a moral poison | natural tone is very touching, whenever the 
which proved mortal to the system of absolutism | author dwells, as he delights to do, upon scenes 
in the reign of Elizabeth’s next but one suc-| of domestic or social affection. Let us take a 
cessor; but in her own time its mischievous | few such examples :— 

effect had not become apparent. The comfort! ‘The messenger made speed, and found Argalus at a 
which her subjects experienced was repaid to | castle of his own, sitting in a parlour with the fair Par. 
her with extraordinary popularity, which she | thenia—he reading in a book the stories of Hercules, she 
knew how to enhance. Her person, to dazzle | by him, as to hear him read, But, while his eyes looked 
the vulgar, was enshrined in a degree of cere- |” the book, she looked on his eyes, and sometimes stayed 


: a him witl tty stion, not so much to be re- 
monial pomp not used by former English | 2’) eter sey ons Me nope Tage c 








a. solved of the doubt as to give him occasion to look upon 
monarchs ; her very womanhood and virginity | her; a happy couple—he joying in her, she but joying in 
were employed as political capital, to interest | herself, because she enjoyed him; both increased their 


the sympathies of the enthusiastic, and artfully | riches by giving to each other; each making one life 


invested with the charms of romance. That | 2uble, because they made a double life one; where de- 
sire never wanted satisfaction, nor satisfaction ever bred 


Elizabeth, and those about her, made it a satiety ; he ruling because she would obey—or, rather, 
matter of policy to keep up the fashion of the | hecause she would obey, he therein ruling. 


old chivalric fictions, because it afforded the ' ’ . f 
means of her Majesty’s fanciful glorification, | Again, here is a widow lady who bears testi- 
mony to the advantages of her former state :— 


there cannot be any doubt. The Court poets 
might, of course, be induced to conform to this} ‘Pho heavens prevent such a mischief, said Cecropia. 


fashion. But there were other poets, happily, | 4 vow, quoth you? No, no, my dear niece; Nature, 
who addressed not a select circle of polite | when you were first born, vowed you a woman, and as 


readers, but a broad public in the London | she made you child of a mother, so to do your best to be 
theatres; and therefore the dramatic literature | ™°ther of a child. O the sweet name of a mother! 
iO the comfort of comforts, to see your children grow up, 


of the age was something quite of a different 5) whom you are, as it were, eternized! If you could 
kind. . ae | conceive what a heart-tickling joy it is to see your own 

After the fashion of chivalry, came the rage | little ones, with awful love, come running to your lap, 
for pastorals. This species of poctry, which | and, like little models of yourself, still carry you about 
gratifies not so much the love of adventure and | them, you would think it unkindness in your own thoughts 


; ot : a > des . that ever they did rebel against the mean toit...... 
of wonders, as it does the love of tranquil con- | 9 \\.4,, nights, bear witness with me of the difference ! 


templation, was, perhaps, agr eeable to the more | Frow often, alas, do I embrace the orphan side of my 
pacific and sedentary habits of the people, as | bed, which was wont to be imprinted by the body of my 
compared with the turbulent life of the middle | dear husband, and with tears acknowledge that I now 


ages. Tasso, Guarini, and Sannazaro in Italy, | enjoy such a liberty as the banished man hath; who 
may, if he list, wander over the world, but is for ever 


na hi oe ek — weer = restrained from his most delightful home! . . For, believe 
essays of this kind. e pastora composition | me, niece, such are we women. Have you ever seena 
might either be a dialogue, like those of The- | pure rose-water kept in a crystal glass? How fine it 
ocritus and Virgil, a lyrical drama, or a prose looks, how sweet it smells, while the beautiful glass im- 


narrative, which only differed from the modern | prisons it! Break the prison; and let the water take 
its own course, doth it not embrace dust, and lose all its 


novel in its poetic elevation of style and senti- | ew 

+ end ie the teed cetnemcet af thé: che: former sweetness and fairness? ‘Truly so are we, if we 
ment, - ue ement 0 b have not the stay, rather than the restraint, of crystal- 
racters, and remoteness of the scene. The only | jine marriage. My heart melts to think of the sweet 
notable specimen of this last kind in English | comforts I, in that happy time, received, when I had 


literature is the “‘ Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sidney; | never Ms ay has ~ care was “mag ny wasn I 
judiciously 5 Cf ma 3 | never rejoiced, but that I saw my joy shine in anothers 
wat Se jomesy Sook care to vedece 4 am | eyes. What shall I say of the free delight which the 


idyllic insip idity, by a large admixture of the | heart might embrace, without the accusing of inward 
other element of popular literature, chivalry and | conscience, or fear of outward shame? And is a solitary 
the romance of war. life as good as this? ‘Then can one string make as 
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music as a concert; then can one colour set forth a Byzantium, the father of Pyrocles, who is in- 
beauty. vited to restore civil order in the distracted 
Nothing would please us so well as to go on realm of Arcadia, saves the innocent, vindicates 
quoting many similar passages, equal in grace their lofty parentage and their virtue, whilst 
and vigour to any prose writing in our language ; | things are so managed that the guilt of the 
but it is time to give some account of the story. | Queen, and folly of the King, escape discovery, 
The plot is a very intricate one, but not in the and the lovers are at last united, to live and 
least confused. Every one of the persons and reign in happiness. 
incidents, although bewildering in their multi-| _The whole course of these transactions is 
tude at first, produces some effect upon the | managed with admirable dramatic skill, and in- 
course of affairs afterwards. The main concern terwoven with the fortunes of many other per- 
is the attachment of two young Princes, Pyrocles sons, showing a great variety of characters and 
and Musidorus, cousins and sworn friends, to vicissitude of scenes. There is a_ delicate 
the two fair daughters, Pamela and Philoclea, of | humour playing to and fro, which often calls up 
the King of Arcadia, into whose dominions they | a smile to relieve the pathetie interest ; although 
have been thrown by the chances of war and ship- it does sometimes happen that the author at- 
wreck. ‘The pastoral character of the scene,— tempts a broadly ludicrous description with very 
so long as it continues to be so,—is explained poor success. The only portions of the book 
by the capricious whim of the old king, Basilius, which are really bad—and very bad they are— 
who, yielding to sloth and timidity, and anxious may be safely missed by the discriminating 
to avoid the dangers foretold by an oracle, has reader, for they are merely interludes in verse, 
abandoned his court, and retired with his wife supposed to be recited by the shepherds at the 
and two daughters to a rustic lodge in the forest; end of each part, and have no connexion with 
where he has condemned the family to a tedious | the story. ‘These eclogues, excepting that one 
seclusion from all society of their equals in rank | of the rustic wedding at the end of the third 
or education, with no other neighbours than the | book, are trivial, tedious, and mean, and the 
clown Dameetas, and his not less stupid than | verse so rugged as to be quite painful. Sidney 
unamiable female relatives, Miso and her|had unfortunately become imbued with the 
daughter Mopsa. The country is very pleasant| absurd notions of Gabriel Harvey, and other 
and beautiful, and the shepherds who inhabit it| scholars of that age, about the capabilities of 
are mostly intelligent, well-disposed people,| English for a system of metre by quantities, 
with a native ingenuity exercised in their songs | like the versification of the ancient languages. 
and pastimes; but the confinement and sur-| Where he laid aside these trammels, as in some 
veillance under which the two Princesses, by | of the sonnets of Astrophel to Stella, he could 
the jealous order of their father, are kept, have | write verses as liquid and smooth as any other 
grown quite intolerable. Their lovers contrive, | poet; but his masterly superiority was displayed 
the one disguised as a herdsman, und the other,|in prose; nor is the style of Hooker, or of 
who is a fair stripling, wearing the female dress | Jeremy Taylor to be preferred for its force and 
of an Amazon, to obtain admission into the | flexibility. The power of imagination, which 
houschold, and a course of intrigue, stratagem, | makes not only an external scene, but the feel- 
and amusing mistakes is begun, by which every- | ings which it would excite, to be vividly present 
body is in turn perplexed and involved in| to the mind, is exhibited in every page, as it is 
situations of difficulty. The disguise of young in the following shipwreck :— 
Pyrocles, as an Amazonian maiden, occasions a! They were driven upon a rock; which, hidden with 
great deal of confusion in the family. The old those outrageous waves, did, as it were, closely dissemble 
king, believing him to be what he appears, | his cruel mind, till with an unbelieved violence but to 
weakly falls in love with him; whilst the queen soem Se Sane Aviad ite ~- pen age oe ee 
Gynecia, who has detected the disguise, becomes pedldeltied Ker ook. till she had 1s: Beg, A in ma 
madly enamoured of the handsome youth, and | and, as it were, tearing out her own bowels to feed the 
conceals his secret for her own sake, endea- | sea’s greediness, left nothing within her but despair of 
vouring by every means to cross the hopes of safety, and expectation of @ loathsome end. There was 
her daughter. In this very awkward situation | be seen the divers manner of minds in distress ; some 


> : . - 4: sat upon the top of the poop weeping and wailing, till 
the conduct of Py rocles invariably maintains the sea swallowed them; some one more able to abide 


his honour and constancy; but after having death, than fear of death, cut his own throat to prevent 
performed wonders of cleverness and valour, drowning; some prayed; and there wanted not of them 
and rescued the Royal family from extreme dan- | which cursed, as if the heavens could not be more angry 
gers, a fatal complication of circumstances brings “an they were. 

all his plans to mischief. The King is acci-| We must unwillingly leave the ‘ Arcadia,” 
dentally poisoned, in such a manner that the without finding room for any examples of the 
Queen and the strangers are arrested for the reflecting wisdom which makes it so full of 
murderers, at the very moment when the two moral instruction, or the lively representation of 
young men are about to clope with their willing human characters and passions, which renders it 
lady-loves. Ruin and death impend over all of so interesting as a tale. Our purpose is not 
them, until the opportune arrival of the King of | biographical, but we cannot pass over the claims 


2r2 
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as well as for the entertainment he may have 
yielded us. There is a general impression of 
him, as a model of generosity, honour, and the 
accomplishments of a gentleman. We think he 
must be the person in Shakspeare’s mind, when 
Ophelia calls Hamlet 

The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword, 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers. 

Precisely this—and surely enough for one 
man, who died in his thirty-second year—we 
know about the life of Sir Philip Sydney. He 
was denied no opportunity of performing an im- 
portant and leading part in the practical affairs 
of his time. Upon every occasion when he was 


employed, he acquitted himself creditably, and | 
disposed young gentlemen of our Court do form 


in a greater service would have earned a first- 
rate reputation, diplomatic or military, because 
he was naturally born to excel in everything. 
But it is not what he did, so much as what he 
was, that made him the object of universal 
esteem before he was known as the author of 
the romance by which, when published, a few 
years after his death, the nation was delighted. 
He left a personal character approaching, as near 
as the defects of our nature allow, to the ideal 
of perfect manhood. We look in vain for any 
particular instances of his behaviour which 
would especially vindicate this extraordinary 
regard. ‘There was something about the man 
which cannot be described or explained; an 
atmosphere of noble and refined virtue, which 
was felt by all his contemporaries, and which 
the envious and malignant could not deny. The 
same indefinable grace pervades what he has 
written, and transcends the reach of ordinary 
criticism. It is the air of true gentility, the 
bon ton which is perceived to exist about the 
really well-bred man, but which can no more 
be made intelligible by description to those who 
have never seen such a person, than it can be 
imitated by any one of coarser and meaner 
nature. 

Of the education, acquirements, and personal 
connexions of Sidney, we have ample informa- 
tion. The correspondence of the Sidney family 
is perhaps the most interesting collection we 
possess of memorials of private life in that age. 
The father, Sir Henry Sidney, who had fuaith- 
fully served her Majesty in the government of 
Wales and of Ireland, and who appears to have 
been a diligent, upright, and conscientious man, 
but ill recompensed by the Court for his honest 
public services,—the mother of Philip, the high- 
spirited daughter of ambitious and rash Northum- 
berland (the same whose unfortunate attempt 
was so fatal to poor Lady Jane Grey), and sister 
of the questionable favourite of Elizabeth, the 
Earl of Leicester,—the pride and stay of their 
house, the dutiful and accomplished Philip, who 
is ready with tongue, pen, and sword, to protect 
the revered old age of his father from the 


| they had to do. 
one of those really good fellows who win the 
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of the author to consideration, for his own sake, | slanders and insolence of the eourtiers,—hig 


-younger brother Robert, who is travelling in 


Germany, under the guidance of the eminent 
divine, Hubert Langnet, who had also. been 
tutor to Philip, and continued to correspond with 
-him,—his sister Mary, who married the Earl of 
Pembroke, and was celebrated as ‘fair, and 
good, and learned” by the judgment of Ben 
_Jonson,—with all these amiable and intelligent 
| persons we are made intimately acquainted, if 
we read their abundant, sincere, and friendly 
letters to each other, and to those with whom 
We can see that Philip was 


confidence and affection alike of old and young. 
While his father is writing to the lad Robert, 
‘¢ [mitate your loving brother; he is a rare orna- 
ment of our age, the very formular that all well- 


their manners and life by; in truth, I speak it 
without flattery of him, or of myself, he hath 
the most rare virtues that ever I found in any 
man,” Philip is also writing to the boy good 
brotherly letters, sending him money, too, and 
promising to coax his father and uncle for a 
larger allowance, and playfully inserting all 
sorts of useful advice about the study of history 
and languages, horsemanship and broadsword 
exercise, and about finding his way into the 
best company. Indeed, the more familiarly we 
approach Philip Sidney, the more estimable does 
he appear. 

His loves, his marriage, and his official em- 
ployments require a brief notice. The lady 
whom he wooed for several years, and who is 
the ‘‘ Stella’ of his warm and tender sonnets, 
the original, some think, of ‘“ Philoclea’’ also, 
did not become his wife; we know not why, 
but Sidney’s patrimony had been impaired by 
his father’s attention to his official duties; and 
her friends probably thought she would make a 
better match by becoming Lady Rich. Sir 
Philip himself then married a daughter of 
Walsingham, the Secretary of State; she was 
left, by his death, a childless widow, and after- 
wards was united to the luckless Earl of Essex. 
When only twenty-two years of age, after 
finishing his studies at Oxford, and making his 
foreign tour, Sidney was sent to Vienna to 
convey a message of condolence from our Queen 
upon the death of the Emperor Maximilian. In 
the following year, he engaged the notice and 
esteem of Don John of Austria, Charles the 
Fifth’s able and energetic son, who was viceroy 
of the Netherlands when Sidney travelled that 
way. In Italy, he met the poet Tasso; at Paris, 
he witnessed the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
saved his life by taking refuge at the house of the 
English ambassador. He might well conceive 
that detestation of the French court, as well as 
of the cruelty of the Papists, which led him to 
address to Elizabeth, in 1579, a bold, though 
respectful protest against her proposed matri- 





monial alliance with the Duke of Anjou. This 
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was the one great political performance of Sir 
Philip Sidney; and we believe the letter strength- 
ened the hands of Her Majesty’s advisers, who 
had great difficulty, that once, in dissuading her 
from the ruinous and foolish act which there is 
no doubt she intended to commit. It needed 
some courage for Sidney to remonstrate, in such 
terms, with a woman and Queen of her temper, 
against the ‘‘odious marriage with a stranger, a 
Frenchman, and a Papist, the son of a Jezebel of 
our age; whose brother made oblation of his 
own sister’s marriage, the easier to make mas- 
sacres of our brethren in belief; who himself, 
having his liberty and principal estate by the 
Huguenots’ means, did utterly spoil them with 
fire and sword.”’ It was but a letter, yet it 
aided to save the liberties of England, and no 
other man at Elizabeth’s Court would have 
spoken out so nobly; poor Stubbs, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, had his ears cropped for writing to the same 
purpose, at that very time. 

The Queen had a discriminating eye for such 
merits as those which Sidney possessed, but we 
believe the Lord Treasurer Cecil, who hated Sir 
Philip’s uncle, the Earl of Leicester, secretly 
took care to keep him out of the way of promo- 
tion. There isa letter of Sir Philip’s to the 
great Minister, asking for an “office of ord- 
nance ;” but the fact is, that Sir Philip only 
got important employment when his uncle 
Leicester controlled the department. When 
Leicester got the command of the small army 
which was sent to relieve the Netherlands, Sir 
Philip accompanied him as general of the 
cavalry, and was nominated the Governor of 
Flushing. It isa pity that he was ever con- 
cerned in that ill-conducted and unfortunate ex- 
pedition. Had he gone to America with Drake, 
as he wished to do in the previous summer, we 
might have seen a maritime adventurer, what 
Spenser calls ‘‘a shepherd of the ocean,” more 
pure and noble in his aims than Raleigh, and a 
founder of new states more wise and farseeing 
than the colonists of. Virginia. If Sir Philip 
Sidney had taken the lead in American enter- 
prise, might not his generous zeal have checked 
at the beginning that fatal system of negro 
slavery which was then commenced by English 
captains, and which is now the almost hopeless 
curse of the transatlantic world? 

But it was not to be. The world was begin- 
ning to open before him; and he longed for a 
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he must have become if longer he had been 
spared, perished by a blind bullet in the petty 
skirmish of Zutphen, giving us, while they bore 
him wounded to his tent, a touching and well- 
known instance of generous self-denial ; and left 
the mournful remembrance of his virtues to be 
preserved in many a fond elegy, and to form the 


| proverbial standard of the character of an Eng- 


lish gentleman. What must himself have been, 
when other excellent persons were chiefly accre- 
dited by their having been associated with him 
when alive; so that the Countess of Pembroke, 
who survived him more than thirty years, clever 
woman and authoress as she was, is firstly men- 
tioned in Jonson’s epitaph as “ Sidney’s sister ;”” 
and so that Fulke Greville, his college companion 
at Oxford, chose to be described, upon his own 
tomb, as ‘the friend of Sir Philip Sidney ?” 
What extremity and excess of praise is lavished 
upon him, in the collection of elegiac poems 
entitled “ Astrophel,” to which Edmund Spenser 
was a chief contributor! How they dwell upon 
the worth of the dead, his kind and liberal heart, 
his spotless faith and honour, his wit of clear and 
high conceit, and upon 

A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 

Continual comfort in bis face, 
which made his conversation, as they fondly 
declare, a very pleasure of Paradise! 

We have mentioned the name of Edmund 
Spenser as one of his most attached and grateful 
friends. We joined them in the title of this 
essay, because they would not be separated; but 
Spenser, a greater poet, though a less brilliant 
man, will have a paper to himself next month. 
Born in East Smithtield, and probably the son of 
a middle-class London family, the poet, who 
was a year older than Sir Philip Sidney, did not 
become acquainted with him until after having 
gone through his education at Cambridge, while 
Sidney was at Oxford, and after several years of 
his youth being lost in the obscurity of a private 
tutor’s life in Yorkshire, while the fortune and 
rank of Sidney enabled him to see the great 
world of European society. But it was a happy 
thing for Spenser and for us, that he had formea, 
whilst at Cambridge, a friendship with the 
learned, though whimsical, Master Gabriel 
Harvey; who, being an oracle in literature, and 
able to make the young poet's reputation, in- 
vited him to London, and introduced him to the 


worthy field of action, sick of the intrigues and} kind presence of Sidney. It appears that 
jealousies of the woman-governed Court. Eliza- | Spenser was taken home to Penshurst, and found 


beth would not let him sail westward ho; she 
would not let him accept the offered crown of 
Poland, which might have realised his dreams 
of chivalry. It was to little avail that he sur- 
prised the garrison of Axil, and saved the army 
from disaster at Gravelines. The Dutch war, 
so far as Leicester's expedition took part in it, 
was but an inglorious and unprofitable affair. 
Our mirror of knighthood and courtesy, poet and 





the climate of those ‘‘ dales of Kent’? so much 
more congenial to his muse, than that of his 
northern location, as to induce him to remain 
with the Sidneys, at least long enough to com- 
pose his ‘“‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’”’ which, in just 
requital of such hospitality, he dedicated mo- 
destly to the man who could fear no literary 
competitor, because he wrote the “ Arcadia” only 
to please his sister, printed nothing, and cared 


scholar as he was, statesman and great man as;for no literary renown. ‘Thus says Edmund 
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Spenser, therefore, launching his first poetical 
venture into the ocean of publicity :— 


Go, little Book ! thyself present, 

As child whose parent is unkent, 

To him that is the president 

Of nobleness and chivalry. 

And if that Envy bark at thee— 

As sure it will—for succour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing, 

And, asked who thee forth did bring, 
A shepherd swain, say, did thee sing, 
All as his straying flocks he fed; 
And when his honour has thee read, 
Crave pardon for thy hardihed ; 


THE LIFE OF 
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And when thou art past jeopardy, 
Come tell me what was said of me, 
And I will send more after thee. 

What more he did send after this, and what 
sort of a person and author this young protegé 
of Sir Philip’s was, and how he was concerned 
in certain of the events we have alluded to, with 
some notices of a very important personage, Sir 
Philip’s maternal uncle, the Earl of Leicester, 
who had a great deal of influence upon Edmund 
Spenser’s fortune and business in this trouble- 
some world, we shall endeayour to describe in 
our next. 


ge 
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Tur system of promotion by purchase, which | appointment. 


Through the complicity of some 


obtains in the army, degrades the material of |! ‘hungry door-keeper w vith some impudent dog of 
the ranks, stupefies the officers, and places the’ | a reporter, Captain Blazer’s good fortune is forth- 


higher posts entirely in the hands of the rich. | 
For good and intelligent men will not become 
common soldiers, except at the last extremity, 
as there is no reasonable hope of rising in the 
service: officers, whatever talent they may 
possess, are checked and benumbed because pro- 
motion is a mere matter of money, not of merit; 
and none but those who are very wealthy can 
afford to sacrifice the price of all their com- 
missions, as they must, to step from the rank of 
colonel to that of ge neral. The system is, how- 
ever, doomed; and though it may linger a little 
longer, on the plea that it exists, or that it has 
become expedient, it will be swept away with | 
the rotten boroughs, Slavery, and Protection, be- 
cause, like those things, it is opposed to common | 
sense, and to the interests of the nation. But | 


if the choice lay between promotion by purchase, | 


and by favour, as in the Royal Navy, we should | 
pronounce against any change. 


all, some touch of fairness in the purchasing 


system ; for if a man has the money, and is! 
ready to pay the price not fixed by law, but, | 
contrary to it, by custom, he must reach the top| 
of the tree in course of time. Admit the aristo- | 
cratic canon that the army is no place for poor | 
men, and there is still less’ objection to promo- | 
tion by purchase. But moncy itself is powerless | 
in the navy, the service being one great job. Al 
man may be as rich as a South Sea dream, but 
unless he has “friends” in the official sense of 
the word, he will get neither promotion nor 
appointment in the Royal fleet. 

We are going to tell an ‘ower true tale”’ of 
the rise and progress of the great body of naval 
officers in our day. We will suppose that the 
gallant Captain Blazer has been ordered to com- 
mission H.M.S. Zerrifie. How Captain Blazer 
got his appointment remains to be seen here- 
after; we shall introduce him at the period. 
when he has reccived the official notice of his 


'a world of annoyance. 





with announced in the naval news; and, while 
this brings him much honour, it also brings him 
For, by the very next 
post, and by post after post, comes a shower of 
letters from lieutenants and from masters, asking 
for his interest in getting employment on board 
the Zerrific ; some on the ground that they have 
already served under him, and others because he 
served under them before ‘he got his promotion ; 
some on the score that they are smart officers, 
and others on the strength of an after-dinner 
acquaintance ;—in short, he is assailed on all 
pretences which can be invented by despairing, 
hopeless men. For the present, however, we 


| shall pass these by, to introduce that more in- 


teresting class from which the oldsters naturally 
spring—the young Nelsons—or, as they are 
called on board ship, “‘ the sucking bears.” The 
gallant Blazer is allowed to nominate one or 


There i is, after | two youngsters, according to the rate of his ship ; 


but he ought to have two or three hundred 
‘nominations to supply the demands of the papas 
‘and mammas of the Georgies and Willies who 
want to be made midshipmen, and have a sword 
and wear a cocked hat, as we see in pictures, 

but very rarely on board ship 5 for the fact is, 
if there is one ‘‘sky-scraper” in a midship- 
men’s mess, it is considered quite enough to 
serve the turn of every member of it. The 
gallant Blazer, too, probably gets a hint from 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty that he may 
as well give his nomination to So-and-So’s son ; 
and he sometimes gets out of the difficulty that 
way— Very happy to oblige, but very sorry 
to say the Admiralty,” &c., &e., &e. What- 
ever he does, the gallant Blazer pleases one 
person only, and forfeits his character with a 
score of others. Then, too, he is beset by the 


humbler sort of people—-tradesmen, and such 
like—who come, hat in hand, begging him to 
app int their sons assistant thesks py master’s 
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assistants ; and sometimes the throng is swelled | trive to live on their pay by messing with the 
by poor lieutenants, who lament that they can- | boatswain or gunner ; but certainly they cannot 
not afford to put their children into their own | do so in the midshipmen’s mess, where wine is 
line. Captain Blazer, we need scarcely add, |drank every day, and spicy dinner-parties are 
makes short work of these small people. occasionally given. The first thing that Willie 

Well, Willie is appointed to the Zerrific, either | buys, following the general example, is a pipe— 
through the good nature of the captain, or by nothing less than a genuine Meerschaum will 
the Admiralty ; and after his friends have been | suit him—and a pound of tobacco, Cavendish 
humbugged into an outfit of clothes, often for convenience of chewing and carrying about, 
enough to last him until he reaches middle age, | ‘‘ Nigger-head”’ for a good hot, choking cloud; 
he joins the Zerrific, which has been simulta-/ and, when the question of a ‘* Wine Fund”’ is 
neously fitting out. The reader has, doubtless, | put on the mess, Willie is the first to shout 
seen the dismantled men-o’-war lying at Chat- | “‘ Aye,” to show that he is a man and not a poor 
ham, Sheerness, or Portsmouth; the Terrific! shabby fellow. In due time the master is 
is one of these, and this is the process of putting | ordered to draw his charts, and these indicate 
her in commission. An officer whom Captain | the destination of the ship. When the Zerrifie 
Blazer has selected goes on board and reads his|is reported to be “ ship-shape and Brister 
commission on the quarter-deck to a few seamen | fashion,” the sailing orders are sent on board, 
collected expressly to assist at the ceremony ; | the ship goes to sea, and Willie is soon initiated 
the ‘‘ pennant” is then run up to the mast-head | in a course of life pithily described in the nautical 
it she has any, or to the stern flag-staff if she axiom, ‘‘ He who goes to sea for pleasure ought 


has none: the TZerrijic is thus formally and 
legally commissioned, and is now on active ser- 
vice. Then a party of marines are sent on board, | 
and after they have done the pulling and haul- 
ing, the drudgery and dirty work, the seamen 
begin to enter, and the rigging is set up. In 
due time the gallant Captain Blazer comes on 
board in full fig, orders the hands to be turned 
up, and reads his commission; and sometimes, 
too, he makes a bit of a speech, to let the ship’s 
company know what they have to expect. 
Willie has probably arrived before his gallant’ 
commander, for nothing can restrain the im- 
patience of a green midshipman to go on duty, 





and he has been introduced to his messmates. | 
These are the second master, the assistant-sur-_ 
geon, the mates, the midshipmen, the master’s | 
assistants, and the clerks, some of them men, 
some boys. They are all crammed together | 
in one berth, often a mere cupboard, so 
small that the president, upon any sudden | 
call of duty, can only get out by crawl- | 
ing on his hands and knees on the top of 
the table. The game which follows on such an | 
occasion need not be described. The first thing | 
done in this republic is to form a mess, of which 
the assistant-surgeon is generally chosen caterer, 
because he has the most time on his hands, or’ 
the second master, or the clerk, if he is a handy | 
fellow, and has had experience in marketing; 
and here it may be stated that Willie does not 
live on his pay. The Admiralty regulations, it 
ia true, declare that a midshipman shall not 
spend more than thirty shillings a-month for his 
mess, and this he might do, with something to 
spare, out of his modest pay ; but Captain Blazer 
likes to have lads of spirit about him, and there- 





fore stipulates with papa that he shall allow 
Willie not Jess than thirty pounds, and some- 
times even as much as fifty pounds, a-year, to | 
keep up the credit of the ship. Some poor | 


to go to the Devil for pastime.”’ For, at best, a 
ship is only a floating prison, sometimes a long 
coffin: the mad freaks which sailors play when 
they land, is proof that they regard going on 
shore as a kind of gaol delivery. Willie at 
first setting out is temporarily sea-sick, and then 
he becomes permanently sick of the sea. The truth 
is, Willie soon discovers reasons plentiful as black- 
berries for thinking less highly of sailors than 
people do on shore. We talk of the ‘‘jolly Jack 
Tar,” and ‘our gallant blue jackets,” and all that; 
but whatever they may be on land, it is quite 
‘‘ another guess sort of matter’ on board. Cap- 
tains are little kings, and they will have their 
own way, sometimes even to the buttoning of a 
lieutenant’s coat; and lieutenants chafe under 
the discipline as horses champ the bit; while, 


between the two, the youngsters are sure to get 


‘‘more kicks than coppers.” Willie learns 
something of the rough side of life, something of 
its selfishness, discontents, overreaching, brutish- 
ness, and he loses his relish for the sea, ‘‘the 
bold, the free, the open sea,” which cockneys 
and countrymen alike sing about so enthusiasti- 
cally, just because they know no better. Willie 
is, however, ‘‘in it,” and he supposes that he 


‘must stick to it; and he learns a thing or two 


—as, for instance, to circumvent prigging by 
slyly running a piece of worsted through his 


soap; to compound odd jokes; and, above all, to 


growl and grumble; for, next to pigs, sailors 
are the greatest grumblers alive. ‘To hear a 


‘regular good growl, “full of strange oaths,” 


there is no place like the deck of a man-o’-war. 
For six years Willie is bundled from ship to 
ship by the Admiralty, and at the end of that 
time he is a mate, eligible for promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant. And now comes the tug of 
war. 

Asa general rule, mates are not known at 
the Admiralty. ‘My Lords” do not often re- 


fellows, who have no wealthy friends, or who ceive these small fry at their levees; and be- 
have overrun the constable, do occasionally con- | sides, they are kept at sea, as they do the duty 
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of lieutenants without receiving the pay. The | self on wet days in writing undated letters, one 
game of Willie, the mate, is, then, to make him- | of which he filled up, and sent regularly every 
self known at Whitehall, by some means or! week to the Admiralty, until at last he was 
other; and this may be done through Captain | appointed toa fine brig. And really this is the 
Blazer, if he is good-natured, and has any inte- | only resource left to men who are friendless, 
rest; or through some friend who has a friend at. Captain Hall—“ Nemesis Hall,’’ as he is called— 
the Admiralty ; or, best of all, through the is one of the bravest and most meritorious 
member of Parliament for whom Willie's papa | officers of the Royal Navy; a man who has 
votes. If Willie cannot reach the Admiralty by | earned higher distinction than he who took 
any of these avenues, God help him! nothing | the first iron steamer to China and commanded 
else can, but death or luck. Ifhe gets into an|her during the war; and no man has been a 
admiral’s ship, abroad, he may get a death- va- | better friend to humanity than the originator 
cancy or an acting order ; or if he has the good | of the Sailors’ Homes. Yet, when the great 
fortune to get wounded in a fight with a slaver | Baltic Fleet was fitted out, this tried steam 
on the coast of Africa, or w ith pirates in China | officer was never thought of; and when he ven- 
or elsewhere, and really does something dashing, | tured to ask for employment, Sir James Graham 
he is pretty sure of his “ swabs” —é.e. , epaulettes. could offer him nothing better then the command 
We will suppose that Willie has got his first|of a crazy, broken-down steamer, a mere cock- 
commission by hook or by crook. He is now | boat, in which few men but Nemesis Hall would 
one of nearly three thousand lieutenants, and | have ventured to sea, and certainly none but he 
he may count himself lucky if he is not put! would have attacked Bomarsund. 
upon half-pay. The chances of an appointment} Commander William is at last a captain, not 
are 100 to 1 against him, for the simple reason | merely by courtesy, but a captain in fact; he is 
that they are 100 to 1 in favour of the! “ posted,” as they still say, though post-rank no 
“favourites of fortune,” of whom more anon. | longer exists in the navy. The crowning heat 
Yet Lieutenant William is now recognised at/in the race of promotion has, however, yet to be 
the Admiralty; he may write to My Lords to| won, and the pace becomes killing. If Captain 
solicit employment; he may attend their levees| William can only contrive to get a ship, and 
at Whitehall, or at the dockyards, when they | thus be able to reckon five years’ sea service as a 
are on their annual tour of inspection, or, as| captain, he must become an admiral by seniority, 
they say amongst themselves, ‘“‘out for their | if he lives long enough, and he will be eligible 
holiday cruise;” and, of course, Lieutenant! for all the good things reserved for the naval 
William does these things, if he is a pushing | aristocracy—fleets, dockyards, victualling offices, 
fellow, and wants to get on. But if he is|and so forth. But if he does not get a ship, 
thoroughly alive to his own welfare, he will| and make up his sea time, why, when he reaches 
make interest with some naval man who has/ the rank of rear-admiral he will be put upon the 
interest, or even take a house in a naval borough, | retired list, or, in point of fact, be put out of the 
as its members, by Treasury rule, may always! navy, with the rank and pay of the lowest class 
have a hand in the distribution of naval pa-|of admirals. To avoid this limbo, the plan is 
tronage. If, by the first plan, he can manage | still, as a lucky officer once told us, ‘‘ Write, 
to get appointed flag-lieutenant to an admiral, | write, write — bother, bother, bother — write 
he is sure of his promotion at the end of three | and bother, Sir, till you get something ;” and 
or five years, with no thanks to the Admiralty. | certainly his career was a signal proof of the 
For, by the etiquette of the service, when an | efficacy of his tactics. For, though he was a 
admiral strikes his flag, and goes on half-pay,|man without any great standing or talent, and 
his flag-lieutenant is promoted to the rank of with the reputation of being a madman, he got 
commander, in celebration of the event. a succession of good things, for ten whole 
We will suppose, again, that Lieutenant} years, though one of his ships was sent home 
William has been lucky enough to become a/ unfit for service at a moment when every gun 
‘* haul-down commander,” or, at all events, has; was wanted, and another went ashore in 
obtained this other step. Success makes him| working out of port: he died in harness, and 
bold; and if he is ambitious of greater things|an admiral; while his brother, who neither 
he “‘ works the oracle’? incessantly. He kicks| wrote nor bothered, is a lieutenant to this day. 
his heels about Whitehall more assiduously than | But the reader must not suppose that naval 
ever; he comes out a strong politician at home, | officers rise to the rank of post-captain with 
taking care, with some inconsistency occa-|hop, step, and jump, as they may appear 
sionally, to be always on the government side.|to do here, to suit the emergencies of our 
When he is canvassed for his vote he talks of his | limited space. Thirty years has Willie spent, 
grievances ; and he keeps up a constant fire of | probably, in accomplishing it, and at least 
letters against My Lords, demanding employ-| one-third of his time has been passed ashore, 
ment. The truth is, he has found out that the} on half-pay. He is no longer a Mnart young 
Aduiralty as often confer an appointment to get | fellow, but a weather-beaten, grey-headed man. 
rid of a troublesome fellow as to reward merit. | He has, perhaps, a large family about him, who 
An officer once told us that he occupied him-|have pinched themselves while he was at sea 














to keep up a genteel appearance, and square off 


his tailor’s bills, and to enable him to bear his 
share of the extravagancies into which rich 
captains sometimes run their officers, “ for the 
honour of the service,’ in foreign ports. A 
lieutenant’s pay is only just enough to provide 
for his outfit and mess, without screwing; and 
a commander, in actual command of a ship, 
either must have some other source of income 
besides his pay, or run in debt to keep up his 
rank. Even a captain has a hard push for it, 
what with dinner-parties and other outgoings. 
Many officers never get beyond the rank of 
lieutenant, and are only too happy, when old 
age is creeping on them, to be allowed to quit 
the active list with the rank of retired com- 
mander, receiving eight or nine shillings a-day, 
and looking forward to half-a-guinea—their only | 
hope—for doing nothing, because the Admiralty | 
has debarred them from doing anything. Some | 
captains fight against time until they find them- 
selves at the top of the list, and. are pushed | 
aside into the retired list of ‘‘ yellow admirals,”’ 


because they have not been able to obtain em- | 


ployment as captains; while others, assuming | 
that there is no hope of employment for them, 
retire before their time, and receive the pay and | 
title of admirals for getting out of the way of 
the lucky ones, who are pushing on at top | 
speed. 

Such is the career of friendless officers—of | 
those who have fought their way up, and those 
who have failed in the struggle. Now, for the 
“‘ favourites of fortune,’’ to whom we have in- | 
cidentally alluded. We will take, for example, 
the son of a great politician; and let us say of 
him that he is avery smart officer, of whose 
energy and daring the country may fitly be 
proud. But then his advancement would have 
been equally rapid even if he were as drunken, 
dirty, unapproachable for the odours of his 
person—as utterly unfit to be entrusted with the 
control of a litter of kittens, much more with the 


lives of a gallant crew of men—as the relative of 


another great politician notoriously was. Well, 
our hero is appointed to a noble ship, fitted out 
for a pleasantand even aristocratic trip—perhaps, 
to carry out or bring home a Governor-General ; 


or he joins an admiral’s ship, going to an agree-_ 


able station—the Mediterranean, or Pacific : such 
“holes” as the West Indies and “ the Coast’’ are 
carefully avoided ; for no good society can be got 
there. In three years he is gencrally home | 
again; and he is transferred to another pleasant | 
ship, perhaps a steamer—for steam is all the go 
now; and if he is abroad, when he has served 


long enough to qualify hiss for a lieutenant’s | 


commission—that is, six years—he often gets it 
before he returns home. 
tenant has now thechoice of every road toadvance- 
ment. If he chooses to study steam or gunnery, 


his desire is at once gratified, and he is sure to be 
praised tor any thing he may do, if not for the 
things which he does not do. 


Then he goes to. 
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sea again, and punctually, at the end of three 
years, he is promoted to the rank of commander. 
‘Two years’ sea service as commander are quickly 
run through, and at twenty-two years of age he 
becomes a full-blown captain. So much for 
being the son of a great politician, ur any other 
great man. Why, we have known a mate of five 
years’ standing go to sea with a boy fourteen 
years old; at the end of ten years they have 
been shipmates again—the mate, a mate still, the 
cadet, a captain! It is no uncommon thing on 
board ship to hear a stripling in his first uniform 
talk about what he will do ‘‘ when I am a post- 
captain,” having been told by papa that he shall 
have a ship in the shortest possible time; nor is 
it an uncommon thing to see needy young men, 
and despairing old men, currying favour with 
one of these boys to make friends of his friends, 
| or in the idea of getting employment under him 
when he is posted. Nepotism is not quite se 
| bad in the navy just now as it has been; because 
the war has created a demand for officers. But 
if any one will look over the old numbers of the 
Navy List, he wili see that employment has been 
| monopolised by a dozen families and their clans; 
| and we predict that this state of things w ill 
occur again whenever the war is ended. Some 
'men are always employed; many never, despite 
‘all their efforts to escape the popular brevet rank 
of ‘‘Queen’s hard bargains.’”’ By the way, too, 
the freaks played by some of these officers with 
interest are both ludicrous and frightful. We 
know one gallant captain, the cousin of a great 
political noble, who took a horse to sea with him, 
and used to amuse himself by riding to muster, 
and by getting up steeple-chases on deck. We 
know another gallant captain, a relative of another, 
though smaller political noble, who was a very 
Bacchus—who used to make the crew drunk, 
every man Jack of them; and on one occasion 
run his ship some hundreds of miles out of her 
course. ‘‘ He is a good fellow,” said one of the 
seamen, ‘ but we shall all go to the bottom one of 
these days, Sir.” As, however, the jovial com- 
_mander had good friends, the Admiralty did not 
venture to supersede him; but there are more 
ways of ‘killing a dog than hanging him.” 
They harassed him, and bothered him, and 
knocked him about, and at last ousted him on a 
technical point; thereby, in all probability, 
saving H.M.S. ———. 
| We repeat, bad as the system of promotion is 
in the Army, it is infinitely worse in the Navy. 
The latter service is a hotbed of discontent; for 
those who do not get on complain that they are 
ill-treated; and those who do, catching the pre- 
vailing infection, think that they are not treated 
well enough. To use the language of the 
Times :— 


The manner in which naval patronage is distributed 
| has long been a subject of the justest discontent. It is 
hard that every step should require a perpetual solicita- 
tion of political friends, and that, from a midshipman to 
a post-captain, an officer should be eoinpelled to beg his 








pele agile 
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way step by step. It is bard that a service of which 
England is so justly proud should be, perhaps more than 
any path of public employment, mixed up with purely | 
political considerations, so that a First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty has it in his power not only to prevent a merito- 
rious but unfriended officer from rising, but to debar 
him altogether from the exercise of his profession, and 
then punish him for his want of influence by depriving 





him of that rank and position which seniority itself would 
have conferred on him. It is sad to see men in the full 
vigour of manhood, in the heyday of their health and 


strength, driven from active service to civil life, and 


taught to feel that it is only by mixing themselves up in 
electioneering broils and party politics that they can 
hope for a return to the duties of their profession. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Tue late accomplished Justice Talfourd, in his! 
death, bequeathed a sentiment to his country 
which will be often remembered with feelings 
of melancholy interest. Strangely impressive 
were those last words of his—words which com- 
prehended the experience of a good life, and 
which might have been suggested by the higher 
goodness of a dawning immortality — words 
which come to us with a threefold recommen- 
dation: they were the dictate of a heart con- 
sistently generous; they were emphasised by 
the energy of sudden death, and they seem to 
ring with the music of a merciful and holy 
world to come :—‘“‘ If I were asked what is the 
great want of English society, I would say that 
it is the mingling of class with class— I would 
say, in one word, that that want is the want of 
sympathy.” 

We have to claim the attention of our readers 
to a theme from which the force of habit, the 
force of prejudice, or the force of sincere and 
clear conviction may, in many cases, perchance, 
lead them to recoil. A few words in vindication 
of our exercise may be, therefore, allowed us. 

“Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another.”  Class-distinctions 
bear a very similar relation to human nature, as 
do sectarian distinctions, —social prejudices may 
be often traced to the same root as religious 
prejudices. It is but a very superficial method 
of accounting for exhibitions of intolerance in 
any Church or individual Christian, by referring 
them to some element in the creed of that Church 
or individual. There is great cant against 
creeds in these days, and against social ine- 
qualities. Should not our censures fall on the 
original corrupting medium? May not the evils 
deplored be traced to a deeper spring than that 
to which they are gencrally ascribed? Un- 
doubtedly the severe consistency of the theo- 
logical systems which men support and advocate 
may have some tendency to contract the hearts 
of their disciples; and it is safe to contend, 
therefore, that some theological systems are 
more favourable to catholicity of spirit than are 
others. But is there not in the human heart— 
frail and impure as are its prevailing emotions— 
enfeebled or corrupted as are many of its 
most radical and beautiful instincts—a tendency | 
to pride, and jealousy, and isolation, and, thus, 
to antagonism and ill-will? And may not the, 








exclusiveness, of which opinion is often the plea, 
be found in the spirit of man, utterly inde- 
pendent of and above all matters of opinion? 
Generally speaking, bigotry may be assumed to 
be a frailty of human nature, rather than the 
inevitable product of the peculiar faith in 
association with which it may be found, and the 
requirements of which it may urge as its apology ; 
and, hence, whilst bigotry has been the occasion 
of the multiplicity of the sects into which the 
religious world is divided, it has found scope for 
development in all alike—not in equal degree, 
but to some extent universally, in the unmistaken 
phenomena of distrust or of persecution. 

The world has long mourned, with remorseful 
impatience, the prevalence of social rivalries and 
antipathies; but the evil still continues, and, it 
is to be feared, without much abatement. The 
Church has long lamented the prevalence of sec- 
tarian strifes and animosities; and here, also, 
the curse still abides with not much prospect of 
its abolition. The world and the Church have, 
like individuals of deep moral experience, their 
struggles of conscience against will; the sense 
of duty maintains a constant conflict with the 
bias of the disposition; and the words of Paul 
may be interpreted as the confession of the 
associated race, ‘‘ When I would do good evil is 
present with me.” 

But is the conflict to be eternal? Long will 
it endure we may be certain; and yet we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the equally indis- 
putable fact, that every real effort to subdue the 
evil is new power given to the good, and that, 
thus, a full and happy victory may be expected 
at last. 

Now, how shall the great and acknowledged 
curse of the religious world be removed? Are 
we to wait for some supernatural revelation of 
omnipotent authority? Is the blessing to be 
postponed until ‘the second advent?’ Cannot 
humanity, ever under the tuition of God, be 
trained to honourable self-government ? or must 
we groan in bondage and in grief until ‘the 
personal reign”’ of a master shall be inaugurated? 
Cannot our sentiments be gradually refined by 
discipline and experience, so that we may enter 
into co-operation, not because a governor bids 
us, but because we are urged thereto by the im- 
pulses of trustful, and reciprocal, and universal 
love? Or are we to quarrel and rage in indis- 








criminate and confused self-will, until some great | 
central monarch shall appear among us to tell | 
us when to hiss and when to applaud, whom to | 
excommunicate and whom to embrace? “If 1 
were asked what is the great want of the, 
Christian Chureh, I should say that it is the | 
mingling of sect with sect—I should say, in one 
word, that that want is the want of sympathy.” 

The resistance of an acknowledged evil is often 
a hopeless and discouraging exercise, because it 
is gone about in an utterly mistaken method. 
We cannot overcome evil, but by good. The 
evil we mourn is active; it tells itself in deeds ; 
it is not a mere vague uneasiness of conscience ; 
it is more than a sentimental dream; it is prac- 
tical ; it is embodied in our outward life; it has 
its substantial monuments, as well as its spiritual 
existence. But we too frequently imagine that 
this busy and successful power is to be overcome 
by mere reflection. We do battle against it 
constantly in our hearts, but in the open field of 
life we scarcely ever think of appealing to our 
better nature. The wicked impulse is always 
the promptest, and we consent that therefore it 
should be the most powerful. We think about 
what we ought to do, and do what we ought not 
to think about. The sentiment of charity in the 
soul of man will derive more nourishment, 
vigour, and dominion, from a single act of merey 
than ‘from a fortnight’s meditation. A good 
Samaritan does not dwell at home indulging 
grievous reflections on the miseries of the unfor- 
tunate ; he does his daily work, neglects not his 
business; and when, on his way to market, he 
espies an afflicted, injured brother, he binds up 
his wounds and “ takes care of him,” and thus 
destroys his sectarian prejudices and his social 
pride at one gracious blow. 

God, in His mercy, is eontinually presenting 
to the world the richest opportunities of sclt- 
correction. He raises up a poor man to be glo- 
rious in virtue, in genius, or in arms, that the 
pride of the rich may be confounded. But the 
rich will be proud. still, and will despise the 
hero whom God invited them to revere. Or He 
sends into the bosom of the Church a being with 
prophetic endowments; one who sees deeper 
than bishops and priests; one who moulds not 
his strange faith according to ancient human 
models, but who gazes for himself, and with his 
own strong eyes, deep into the infinite mystery 
of Truth, and who, dazzled by the splendour of 
the vision, breaks out into rapter songs than the 
world has been wont to hear; one who goes 
straight and often to the “ Father of lights,” 
and returns clothed with wonderful radiance 
before which the thousands who were christ- 
ened into a fashionable piety stand amazed: he 
speaks new words; he proclaims new doctrines ; 
he moves on in majestic derision of all worn-out 
standards of belief; and the creed-bound Church, 
though it had only last week held a conference 
of solemn lamentation over its divisions, its dull- 











finitum. 





ness, its weakness, and its death, calls the 
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teacher mad, the truth-seer a heretic, the reno- 
vator a dangerous, Devil-inspired demagogue ! 
It hath been so from the beginning until now. 
Once on earth—alas ! often in Heaven—hath the 
Divine remonstrance of love been heard—* O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, 


and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children toge- 


ther, as a hen her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not!” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge says (‘‘ Literary Re- 
mains,” vol. iv. 423), ‘I have often thought 
of writing a book to be entitled ‘A Vindication 
of Great Men unjustly branded’; and at such 
times the names prominent to my mind's eye 
have been Giordano Bruno, Jacob Behmen, 
Benedict Spinoza, and Emanuel Swedenborg.”’ 
It is a great pity that Coleridge only often 
thought of writing books on glorious subjects 
of which he was worthy, and which were worthy 
of him. This project would have been one 
eminently suited to his genius, and to his large 
and noble catholicity. He would have received, 
too, some genial inspiration from his own expe- 
rience of the misfortunes into which his ideal 
heroes had fallen before him. But once to com- 
mence a work of this sort, with the determina- 
tion of fully carrying it out, would be but the 
inauguration of a life-task. Coleridge might 
have extended the list of names, almost ad in- 
But however long the roll of wronged 
ones, he would not have found a more remark- 
able or interesting instance than the one which 
he esteemed with greatest sympathy—Emanuel 
Swedenborg. This extraordinary man escaped 
the grosser forms of persecution; but malicious 
scandal and cruel neglect disturbed his later life, 
and, for a long season, have obscured his fame. 
Now, with the view of doing some humble 
justice to a great name, and of thereby restoring 
to the world an opportunity, too long despised, 
of enlarging their hearts with pure, disinterested 
sympathy, we propose to devote a few columns 
to a brief biographical sketch, and some cursory 
critical observations on the eharaeter of this 
mysterious phenomenon in the history of the 
Christian Church. Of course we do not write 
as the disciples of Swedenborg, but as his bre- 
thren; we aim not to spread the peculiarity of 
his faith, but to explain, as far as may be, the 
peculiarities of his nature and his career; it 
will be our object, in short, not to vindicate his 
opinions—which are of trifling importance—but 
to vindicate himself as a man of learning, 
genius, piety, and virtue, beyond most of his 
race—a light in which he should appear inte- 
resting to all men. 

Emanuel Swedenborg (we take our facts from 
the ‘‘ Biography,” by Mr. Paxton Hood), was 
born at Stockholm, on the 29th of January, 
1688; making one, and one of the brightest, on 
the long list of illustrious beings to whom the 
land of Sweden has given birth. Odin, Gustavus 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, Snorro Sturleson, 
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Bishop Tegnér, Atderborn, Linneeus, phanwerdorend and to the application of the most general prin- 


Bremer, and J enny Lind are a glorious company, | ciples to the minutest interests of life. 
| profound wisdom of his scientific speculations 


of whom Swedenborg may be honourably one, 
and who are honoured by his fellowship. Of an 
ancient and reputable ancestry, our hero was 
the second son and the third child of Dr. Jesper 
Swedberg, who was the Bishop of Skara, in 
West Gothland, and of Sarah Behm, daughter 
of Albrecht Bem, Assessor of the Royal Board 
of Mines. After an infancy rendered interesting 
by many instances of precocious sagacity and 
wisdom, and a youth consecrated to judicious 
studies, he took his degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1709, about which time also he pub- 


lished an edition of the ‘‘ Select Sentences of 


Seneca and Publius Syrus Mimus.” Devoted 
to severer and to lighter studies, he sought to 
enlarge his information by travelling; and in 
1710 he proceeded to Oxford and to London, oc- 
cupying his thoughts alternately with science, 
languages, philosophy, and poetry ; his favourite 
and most consistent studies being astronomy, 
mechanics, and mathematics. 


Science at Upsal, and constantly communicated 
to the members the results of his observations. 
His family connexions being influential, he se- 
cured a considerable measure of Court patronage, 
and this, together with his early but extensive 
and solid fame for mechanical and mathematical 
accomplishments, purchased for him the favour 
of Charles XII., himself a man of high attain- 
ments and liberal learning, with whom, as early 
as 1716, Swedenborg was on terms of intimate 
friendship. 

It would be impossible to trace in detail all 
the events, even of a public and important 
character, of this extraordinary man’s life, within 
the limits of an essay so necessarily restricted as 
this. A bare list of the titles of works published 
by him between the years 1722 and 1733 alone 
would occupy more than apage of this journal; and 
those works would range over a variety of sub- 
jects such as one would think it impossible for 
any one man to write about with any approach 
to intelligence and competency. Algebra, the 


Laws of Longitude, ‘“ Decimal Coinage,” 
Planetary Motions, Tides, Docks, Chemistry, 


Iron and Fire, ‘‘ Horse Power,”’ and various 
branches of Physical Science not specified, are 
some of the objects on which he fixed his mind, 
and which he illustrated by his ready and active 
pen. 

In 1733, Swedenborg again travelled; and 
commenced the greater works of his life. His 
‘ Philosophical and Mineral Works” was a large 
production in three folio volumes; the first being 
called ‘‘ The Principia;’’ the second “On Iron;”’ 
and the third ‘“‘On Copper and Brass.”” Some time 
afterwards he contributed a paper to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Sweden on ‘Inlaid Work 
in Marble, for Tables, and for Ornamental Pur- 
poses generally ;’ thus devoting his wonderful 
powers to the explication of the vastest themes, 


He was one of 
the earliest members of the Royal Society of 





Of the 


and experiments many influential testimonies 
might be cited. He anticipated many of the 
proudest discoveries of subsequent philosophers; 
and though, generally speaking, through the 
popular be lief that he was only a vague idealist 
and mystic dreamer, he has lost the credit of 
them, a few of more unprejudiced temper, and 
whose researches have not been circumscribed ® 
by theological partialities, have not been slew to 
do the mighty thinker justice. Professor Pat- 
terson, of the University of Pennsylvania, says 
of the ‘‘Principia:””—** Many of the experiments 
and observations on Magnetism, presented in this 
work, are believed to be of much more modern 
date, and are unjustly ascribed to much more 
recent writers.” 

“The Economy of the Animal Kingdom’”’ was 
first published in Amsterdam in 1740. The 
first part of this Essay treats of the blood, the 
arteries, the veins, and the heart: whilst the 
second part treats of the motion of the brain, 
the cortical substance, and the human soul. In 
1745, he published “The Worship and the Love 
of God,” a book which, as Mr. Hood says, gives 
forth in poetry what the “ Principia” and the 
‘* Animal Kingdom”’ had previously given forth 
in prose. It is amagnificent and highly wrought 
rhapsody, elevated and artistic in its style ; and 
rather splendid than useful in its substance. It 
is a hymn in honour of creation, written under 
the guidance of an inspired imagination, rather 
than a_ philosophical exposition of nature. 
Gorgeous, grand, and fanciful, it is yet cold 
and unreligious. The life and beauty of the 
universe are there; but God is afar off. 

It was not before he was fifty-four years of 
age that Swedenborg ascended from the mateniai 
and embodied world of law and machinery—of 
form, and colour, and substance—of logic, and 
facts, and knowledge, to the higher world of 
spiritual visions, of revelations, of dreams, and 
of faith. And this is usually regarded as a 
strange circumstance with which the critic 
knows not how to deal. It is the first, and not 
the least, of those many mysteries before which 
he stands confounded and appalled. Imagination 
commonly declines with years ; it is the toy and 
consolation of youth; and the fanaticism which 
it awakens ordinarily subsides as the soul comes 
in contact with the sober, and, often, the un- 
friendly realities of life. We revel in the un- 
certain and unknown in proportion to our ig- 
norance of that which is positively reveaied. 
Experience is generally considered a grand 
subjugator of passions, and fancies, and rapturous 
dreams. 

But is it really thus with man? Thus speak 
the critics, and our first impulse assents to their 
decision. We question, however, whether re- 
flection will not refuse to endorse the conclusion. 
Imagination is the ‘‘toy” of youth, it is the 
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“consolation” of age. Speculations become less | obvious if calmly contemplated. To learn the 
ostentatious as life advances, but they become | knowable is only to extend the consciousness of 
more radical and profound. To the young, the unknown. To understand a physical Jaw 
heart, bounding with unchecked and untried en-| truly is but to appreciate the subtlety of all 
thusiasm, the future of this life is a grand blank, | physical laws. The observer who is careless will 
on. which his fancy prints wild and ever-varying | talk glibly enough of the phenomena that pass 
pictures at will; but the symbols are material, | beneath his survey; and the multitude who 
the revelry is carnal, not spiritual; the joy and | know nothing of the real mechanism of the 
hope are limited by the earthly, and are sug- | ‘universe will be likely to comprehend him far 


gested by the seen. Fanaticism now isa blind | 
scorn. of the laws, but a reckless appropriation of 
the immunities of outward nature; in soberer. 
and maturer years it is the solemn, ponderous, | 

and pious elaboration of material laws amid the 
unrevealed conditions of an immaterial existence. 

In early life imagination is the substitute for 
knowledge, in later seasons it is the consumma- 
tion of knowledge in the still unknown. The 
youth dreams of what the world on which he 
looks will be when he isa man; the man, who 
has discovered what the world actually is, bases 
upon his information the grander question of 
what that world will be of which he knows 
nothing. In the one case we have the applica- 
tion of an uninformed faculty to an appreciated 
object; in the other, we have the application of | 
the same faculty, disciplined and self-conscious, 

to an object utterlyundefined. The imagination 
is active alike in both cases; but in the first it 
is an ignorant power trifling with positive 
realities; in the other it is a well-instructed and 
tried power groping about amid the shadows of 
the altogether unknown. And hence, we always 
find that the nearer men get to Eternity the 
more anxious are their speculations, and the more | 
definite are their expectations of what the cir- 
cumstances, and scenes, and occupations of 
Eternity will be. As we advance to the grave, | 

we do not bow down beneath the weight and. 

sorrow of its gloom ; but we endeavour to pierce 
through its, darkness, that we may catch some 
glimpses of the infinitude and the immortality of 
which it is the portal. And the glimpses come 
—whether they spring up within, or are im- 
parted from without—whether they are the 
spontaneous creations of the soul, or actual reve- 
lations to the soul—is a question with which 
philosophy may puzzle and amuse itself—is, in 
fact, the very question which must be solved 
before the. wonderful mysteries of Swedenborg’s 
life and character can be in any sort compre- 
hended. But there the visions and expectations 
are; they glow, and dazzle, and radiate; they 
rise, and swell, and sing; until the soul becomes 

a chamber of holy light, a temple of heavenly 
harmonies. Angels walk around it, and harps 
accompany sweet voices; and massive thrones 

appear; and there is a waving of palms, a 
sparkle of bejewelled crowns, and a rising of 
sacred incense; in short, there is outspread 








before the spirit a grand panorama of the cere- 
monial splendours of Heaven. 

And the mistake that vast intelligence is a 
safeguard from Mysticism will appear equally 





more clearly, than as though he talked with 
absolute correctness. There is, however, no 
| poetry so pure as the poetry of facts; and true 
|philosophy is far more romantic than any in- 
ventions of human imagination. We are accus- 
tomed to associate ideas of grossness with 
material phenomena and substances, and to con- 
sider meditations, descriptions, and sentiments 
as etherial. Nature is the ideal of the obvious 
and rude. Art is the ideal of the subtle and 
and the refined. The fact is, however, that art 
is always rude and rough when compared with 
nature, of which, the Divinely wrought, it is 
but a human imitation. Consequently all no- 
tions of things are less delicate than the things 
themselves; all records or representations of 
facts are grosser than the facts themselves. For 
instance, in speaking of the Electric Telegraph, 
we suppose that there i is in every message trans- 
mitted by its agency, a sort of journey accom- 
plished by the current, as far as the wires may 
reach ; and to us it is a matter of astonishment 
that some elemental substance set in motion at 
London shall travel in the brief space of one 
minute to Glasgow. But the reality is far more 
wonderful than this idea. There is no actual 
current or passage of power. ‘There is already 
| provided by nature a connecting substance be- 
‘tween the two termini; the electricity has not to 
travel, for it reaches all the way; and just as I 
could change the position of the hands of a 
clock, without going to the clock, supposing I 


had a long light rod in my hand; so, by touching 


and guiding one end of the long subtie chain of 
fluid, I can ” change the hands of the electrical 
dial at a distance of ten, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand miles. We might adduce a thousand i in- 
stances to prove that the laws of matter and of 
motion are more etherial, exquisite, and beau- 
tiful than any ordinary human conceptions of 
those laws; there is, in short, all the difference 
between the infinite genius that could create 
them, and the finite genius that may be intent 
on their investigation. Consequently, he who 
shall most carefully study the known, will be 
most appalled at the vastness which has yet 
to be explored, whilst he will be most con- 
founded by the delicacy and the limitedness of 
that which he already comprehends. And he 
who shall most adequately and exactly deseribe 
the philosophy of creation, will be least per- 
fectly understood by those who have only once 
now and then amused themselves with a vacant 
and ignorant stare at its most imposing pheno- 
mena. 
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Now Emanuel Swedenborg had read the 
sitive, the embodied, the material, with a 
een and cautious eye. He saw reasons for 

appearances, where the mass of men only sce 
the outside show. He traced effects back to 
their causes, and accepting the information thus 
acquired as a precedent, he beheld in every sub- 
stance and in every event a power pregnant 
with wise and consistent issues. But he was 
self-conscious in all his attainments; nor did 
his curiosity subside with any new discovery. 
By every step of his sublime intellectual pro- 
gress he raised himself to a loftier stand-point, 
from which he caught more magnificent views 
of the regions over which he had yet to travel; 
and thus his horizon expanded with his capacity, 
and by all he learned, he taught himself how 
much he had yet to learn. He trod the land of 
knowledge with a reverent and a firm step be- 
cause it was the eternally improving avenue 
to an eternally far-off land of promise. His 
vision grew clear by constant looking, and the 
clearer his vision grew the more boundless did 
the sphere appear which was awaiting his ex- 
amination. He, for thirty odd years, devoted 
himself to unravelling the web of creation; with 
holy patience did he untie knot after knot, and 
all the while he found that the more carefully 
he untwisted, the more inextricable was the 
confusion of the multiform cord. It is easy for 
unpractised spectators, impatient of his patience, 
to exclaim, ‘Give it me; I will clear it all up 
directly!’ But they know nothing of the pro- 
found problem that has to be solved there; and 
if they might have their way, they would only 
wrangle afresh what others have wound up in 
order, and, growing weary of the task, would 
cut up the universe into shreds. 

Moreover, Swedenborg saw these positive, 
mechanical laws, not only with his understand- 
ing, but with his imagination also. We cannot 
suppose that this mysterious faculty was latent 
from the period when he wrote poetry in his 
youth, to the period when he saw the invisible 
in his latter years. There was enough of the 
exquisite and the profound to silently absorb 
his imagination, until his understanding had 
achieved its wonderful triumphs, and while the 
one power was busy in the analysis, the other 
was spell-bound in the worship of the deep and 
mighty elements on which his thoughts were 
fixed. Truly he was a mystic, but he wasa 
mystic rather by knowing so well that of which 
others knew nothing, than by ill-describing 
that which others pretended to know so well. 
Wonderful was the balance of these two powers, 
which in ordinary beings reign alone! His 
visions of the physical world were so keen and 
pure that it became to him a fairy Paradise ; 
and his visions of the spiritual were so clear and 
radiant that it became a home of familiar friend- 
ships, and of furniture to which he would swear 
in any court! He brought his imagination so 
serenely into the visible and material things of 





earth, that it was pleasant and glorious as Heaven: 

and he carried his understanding so serenely 
into the invisible and spiritual things of Heaven 
that it became to him actual and positive as 
earth. We feel towards Swedenborg in every 
phase of his life, as Paul felt towards himself 
when caught up by God; whether in the body 
or out of the body we cannot tell. His science 
is all spiritual; his spirituality is all scientifie. 

When he looked on the universe he carried his 
soul in his eye; when he looked tnéo it he car- 
ried his eye in his soul. 

Resuming, then, our rapid historical sketch, 
we find Swedenborg, at the age of fifty-four, 
relinquishing the study of the visible for that of 
the unseen. Of course it will be impossible to 
us to give the merest outline of the extraordinary 
circumstances which are related of him after 
this change, nor shall we attempt even the 
barest analysis of the productions which resulted 
from it. We can only give one or two instances 
of his assumed faculty, and leave the settlement 
of all questions which may arise out of them to 
the individual reader. 

In the year 1756, Swedenborg was at Gotten- 
burg, (three hundred English miles from Stock- 
holm,) where he was spending the evening with 
some fifteen other persons. At about six o’clock 
he went out, and, after a short interval, returned 
in a state of great alarm to the company, de- 
claring that a dreadful fire had just broken out 
at Stockholm, at the Sudermalm, and that it was 
spreading very fast. Restless, he often went 
out; he said that the house of a friend, whom 
he named, was in ashes, and that his own was 
in danger; at eight o'clock he exclaimed, 
‘‘ Thank God, the fire is extinguished, only three 
doors from my house.”’ Every particular of this 
revelation was confirmed by intelligence subse- 
quently received. 

The Count de Marteville having died suddenly, 
a shopkeeper demanded of his widow the pay- 
ment of a bill which she remembered had been 
paid during his lifetime. Not being able to find 
the receipt, she consulted with Swedenborg, 
who, in a few days, informed her that her ~4 
ceased husband had taken the shopkeeper’s 
ceipt for the money on such a day, at med ne an 
hour, as he was reading such an article in Bayle’s 
Dictionary in his cabinet; and that his attention 
being called immediately afterwards to somte 
other concern, he had put the receipt into the 
book to mark the place at which he left. off, at 
such a page. The widow examined the volume, 
and found the receipt as described ! 

A still more remarkable illustration of Swe- 
denborg’s “spiritual” power was elicited by 
Louisa Ulrica, Queen of Sweden. The Queen, 
incredulous of the statements which were in 
circulation, took Swedenborg aside when at the 
Court one evening, and begged him to inform 
himself of her deceased brother, the Prince 
Royal of Prussia, what he said to her at the 


moment of her taking leave of him for the Court 





of Stockholm. Some days afterwards Sweden- 
borg returned when she was seated at cards, and 
requested she would grant him a private au- 
dience; to which she replied, he might com- 
municate what he had to say before the com- 
pany; but the seer assured her he could not 
disclose his errand in the presence of witnesses : 
in consequence of this intimation the Queen 
became agitated, gave her cards to another lady, 
and requested M. de Schwerin to accompany 
her; they went together into a private apartment; 
she posted her companion at the door, and took 
Swedenborg to the other end of the room; he 
then said to her ‘‘ You took, Madam, your last 
leave of the Prince of Prussia at Charlottenburg, 
on such a day, and at such an hour of the 
afternoon; as you were passing afterwards 
through the long gallery, in the castle of Char- 
lottenburg, you met him again; he then took 
you by the hand and led you to such a window, 
where you could not be overheard, and then 
said to you these words: . . .” The Queen 
nearly fainted at the shock she experienced. 
We need not say that these facts, and many 
others which might be adduced, are authenticated 
by evidences as credible and as complete as are 
possible to any human story. 

Now how are we to regard these things? 
Here is a man of known chastity and truath- 
fulness, professing to hold fellowship with the 
dead; to receive communications from Heaven; 
to have visions of the eternal world: he submits 
his pretensions to the tests which curiosity and 
incredulity might suggest ; he gives spontaneous 
illustrations of the same power. To what are 
these visions and revelations to be ascribed ? 
How are these facts to be explained? As we 
have said, these are questions which we shall not 
here attempt to answer. We only pause to ask 
them that we may enter our protest against such 
summary and supercilious judgments as have 
been pronounced by some of Swedenborg’s 
critics, who might have been expected to show 
more sense, even if they could not be supposed 
to have more charity. 

In the winter of 1768-69, Swedenborg pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Brief Exposition of the New Church;”’ 
shortly after hie Essay on ‘‘ Conjugal Love’ ap- 
peared. He now began to realise the intolerance 
of the Church. Scandal, scorn, suspicion, and 
inflictions of positive harshness were endured by 
him with great patience and heroism. In 1771, 
for the second time, he was residing in London. 
He had now completed his last great work— 
“The True Christian Religion.” This book 
contains seventy-six memorable relations. In 
1772, ‘‘he was attacked by apoplexy, and for 
three weeks he continued in a state of great 
prostration and lassitude, taking no sustenance 
beyond a little tea without milk, eold water oc- 
casionally, and onee a little currant jelly.” To- 
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wards the end of February he addressed a note 
in Latin to the Rev. John Wesley, then sitting 
in Conference with his preachers, nearly as fol- 
lows :— 
Cold Bath-street, Cold Bath-fields, 
February, 1772. 

Sir,—I have been informed, in the World of Spirits, 
that you have a strong desire to converse with me. I 
shall be happy to see you if you will favour me with a 
visit,—I am, &., EmMaNuBL SWEDENBORG.” 


Wesley said to the company that he had been 
strongly impressed with the desire to see and 
converse with Swedenborg, and that he had not 
mentioned the desire to any one. He wrote to 
him, and said that he was going on a journey 
which would occupy him six months ; but would 
visit him on his return to London. To this the 
seer replied that it would be too late, as he 
should go into the world of spirits on the 29th day 
of the next month, and should not return. Six- 
teen years after this, Wesley circulated some 
cruel slanders against the wonderful man whom 
he had never met. 

Two or three weeks before his death, Sweden- 
borg, at the suggestion of his friend, Mr. Berg- 
strom, his landlord, took the sacrament. His 
friend desired that the Rev. Mr. Mathesius, the 
minister of the Swedish Church, should officiate, 
but Swedenborg would not consent, because this 
gentleman had said that he was insane. He 
therefore sent for the Rev. Arvid Ferelius, 
another Swedish clergyman, who was not so 
popular, but in whose simple honesty the dying 
man had more confidence. Before he engaged in 
the solemn ceremonial, he protested the truth of 
all he had written. Afterwards he in men- 
tioned the day on which he should die; and the 
servant in her simplicity said, that he seemed as 
pleased as she should have been if she were 
going to some merry-making. 

On Sunday, the 29th of March, 1772, his 
powers all active and clear, the maid and mis- 
tress were sitting by his bedside, when the clock 
struck. He asked what o'clock it was. They 
answered ‘“ Five.” He said, “ J¢ ts well—J 
thank you—God bless you,” and in a moment 
after his spirit gently and peacefully passed 
away. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson says, ‘Plato is a 
gownsman: his garment, though of purple, and 
almost sky-woven, is an mic » and 
hinders action with its voluminous folds. But 
this mystic is awful to Cwsar. Lycurgus him- 
self would bow.” We feel the propriety of this 
criticism. We are y greys of = oe 
anything but justice to the extraordi 
whose life we have sketched. But how could 
we in so small a space review so large a life? If 


our readers feel the interest in the theme which 
we feel, they will appreciate the restrictions 
under which we have suffered, and will 
our shortcomings. 


forgive 








A PAGE FROM THE 


TELSE WOLLERSIEN. 


TRAGEDY OF WAR. 


FROM THE DANISH.—IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tne night of the eighteenth of February, the 
year after the great battle of Hemingstedt, 
Reimer of Wimmersted again fenstred with Telse 
Wallersien; but not as the first night we saw 
him, when, with a light heart and joyful spirit, 
he danced along under the starlit vault of 
heaven. With anxious mind and unsteady 
footsteps he now sneaked along the forbidden 
path; a thick fog concealed his passage; the 
wintry wind played with his damp locks; and 
the owl hooted her melancholy midnight song 
from the tower of Wohrden Church. He 
stopped a moment in front of the venerable pile! 
where his trophy, the far-famed Dannebrog, 
hung among forty smaller banners—a memorial 
of the struggle for liberty, a sacred relic treasured | 
up for coming generations. Martial pride 
swelled his breast, and a ray of hope pene- 
trated into the young man’s loving heart; a 
bright thought illuminated its gloom as the 
flash of lightning illuminates the dark thunder 
cloud. With quickened steps he hastened to 
the maiden’s dwelling, and tapped softly at the 
window so well known in happier days. It was 
opened cautiously, and a trembling voice whis- 
pered—‘‘ Is it you?” 

“Open the window more widely, Telse,”’ 
whispered Reimer in return; “I have good 
news to tell; I have been to Meldorp.” 

“Ah, Reimer!” sighed she, ‘‘ had you not 
better remain outside. I ought not to receive 
rou.” 

a Why not ?” rejoined Reimer, swinging him- 
self in; ‘it is all at an end with the convent— 
you will neither be abbess nor simple nun.” 

‘‘ How so?” asked she with joyful surprise. 
‘¢Tell me, how is this?” 

‘‘There was a great assembly; the prior and 
his monks, the Forty-eight, all the: priests, and 
a great number of persons from town and 
country were there. First of all they read 
aloud a letter from the Archbishop of Bremen, 
in which he praised us all for the pious thought 
of founding a convent for nuns; he encouraged 
us to proceed energetically with the building, 
and to endow it richly, and promised in that 
case to send us many nice relics, a piece of the 
eross of Christ, a bit of the ‘’kerchief of the 
Holy Virgin, and many more things which I 
cannot remember. Having read the letter, the | 
priests next exhorted us with much unction. The 











first who replied to this was Johan Arens. ‘ That’ gi 
is all very well,’ said he; ‘ we have made the pro- 
mise, and we must keep it; the money for building 
the convent we have in readiness; but where 
are we to get the nuns from ?’ 


We could'nt! 





lin the land to boot, 
‘turned round and said, ‘ Worldly or not worldly, 


help smiling when he said this, for ‘Arens, as 
we all know, never was much of a baint. 


|‘ That is my least care,’ said the prior; ‘the 


difficulty will be to ‘select’ among the many 
maidens who will present themselves without 
giving offence to any.’ *The vows’ are tobe 
voluntary, of course ?’ inquired Arens. ‘ Ger- 
tainly,’ answered the prior, * Heaven acc 

not compulsory vows.’ * Reverend father,’ then 
cried Arens, merrily,'‘if I be not greatly mis- 
taken in the maidens of Ditmarshen; there ate 
not many of them, at least’ under the ‘age of 
fifty, that will be anxious to enter @ convent; 
they would much sooner be married, I'am sure.’ 
When he had said this there was a great deal of 
murmuring among the reverend fathers, and the 
priest from Wéhrden said, in an offended tone, 
‘Your manner of speaking is somewhat trifling 
and worldly for a man of your years, and a ruler 
Nettled at this, Arens 


I speak as I think. And that I ‘ean tell you, 
priest, I shall not bear to be schooled by you. 
We Ditmarshers respect your calling and the 
Holy Word that you preach ; but we would have 
you remember that we are a free people, and 
as little inclined to bend our necks under a 
erosier as under a sceptre. We will bear no 
control, and will yield neither to threats nor 
cajollery.’ ‘ Neither of these would weemploy,’ 
answered the prior, ‘but surely you would ‘not 
forbid the foundation of the convent, or prevent 
pious young women from entering it?’ ‘As 
far as I am concerned,’ cried Arens, doggedly, 
‘as many as like may enter it; but I am still 
of opinion that our young women would rather 
bear sons to defend their country when it is in 
need, than sit twirling a rosary in a solitary cell. 
And as for the old ones, I believe not even they 
will much like convent discipline ; our women 
are born to freedom as well as our men.’ ” 

** This speech was much admired by all, except 
the ecclesiastical gentlemen; and the syndic, 
Peter Nanne, said, ‘Perhaps we shall find 
that Arens is right; we have but to put the 
matter to the test; our opinions eannot decide 
it.’ ‘Yes,’ said Arens, ‘let us put it to the 
test! Here, in Meldorp, there are about three 
hundred unmarried women, young and old: 
call them together, or, perhaps, better still, go 
and question each separately, as you like, and 
if you get the consent of three, I promise to 
ive you, out of my own means, three silver 
candlesticks for the church in.Heide, as weighty 
as those of any other church in Christendom.’ 


'* That’s a good proposal,’ cried the Curate of 


Heide; ‘let us at once begin our pious court- 
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ship. If each of us take one street, it may soon | 
be expedited. Come, reverend brothers, let us| 

and gain maidens for the convent and | 
He said this) 
in high good humour; and the priests now| 
While they were away|as there are always more theologians than 


candlesticks for the church!’ 


went each his way. 
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dedicated to the service of God, and we must 
keep our promise; but I do not see why a con- 
vent for monks won’t do as well as a convent 
for nuns.’ ‘You are quite right,’ said the 
Curate of Lunden; ‘ and it will be all the better, 


there was much talking to and fro about  livings in the country. Let us have a convent 


the matter; 
of the clergy, as he always does, and said, 
«J do not approve of this strange wooing; it 
looks almost like making game of the reverend 
men. And supposing even that they obtain the 
consent of none, what does that prove? How 
can a maiden be expected to make up her mind 
in such a hurry to take so serious a step.’ 
‘There will be no difficulty in that,’ cried 
Thomas Boye. ‘The thing is well known; 
they have had a whole year to think of it; and 
as for making game of the priests, never you 
mind that. You may depend upon it, they like 
the errand well enough.’ This put Holm into a 
passion; and he maintained that in this country 
we do not pay sufficient reverence to the Church 
and its servants; but John Arens answered him 
as sharply—‘ What do you mean by reverence ? 
Don’t we go to hear their masses and to mae 
confession to them, and don’t we give them a 
rich allowance? What more would you have 
us do? For many hundred years we have de- 
fended ourselves with life and blood against 


_ Royal sway,—let no one now come and bid us 


submit to priestly rule. We are a free people, 
and rule ourselves.’ This speech was approved 
by everybody ; and the miller was obliged to 
hold his tongue. An hour or so went by, and 
then the priests began to drop in one by one, 
looking very disconcerted and ill-humoured—all 
except the Curate of Heide. He came, accom- 
panied by two old maids of upwards of sixty ; 
and after them followed a long string of young 
girls, tittering and laughing. ‘I got two for 
one,’ cried he, merrily; ‘how many did the 
others get.’ The two old maids were led into 
the assembly, and the prior asked them, ‘ Have 
you consulted God and your own hearts, and are 
you ready to serve the Lord your whole life 
long with prayer and song, in chastity and in 
obedience?’ They both answered ‘ Yes,’ but 
the one added, after a little reflection, ‘ I reserve 
my right sometimes to visit friends and relations, 
and to take part in decent merry-makings ;’ 
‘and,’ fell in the other, ‘I will not bind myselt 
80 as not to be able to leave the convent, should 
I at any time think of changing my condition.’ 
You should have heard the shouts of laughter, 
Telse, that burst forth as she said this; even the 
priests laughed—at least, the greater number of 
them. When the tumult subsided, Johan Arens 
said, ‘Doyou see, 1 know our maidens well ; they 
love the bridal-wreath better than the rosary. 
A convent of nuns we shall never have here in 
the Marshes.’ ‘ Well, then, let us have one more 
monastery for monks,’ said Peter Junge;’ we 
promised before the war to build a house to be 


Carsten Holm took the part; 
This proposal was approved of by all, and thus 





in our town; it will soon enough be filled.’ 


it was at last determined that a Franciscan con- 
vent should be erected in Lunden. You see, 
therefore, dearest Telse, that you have nothing 
more to fear on that side,” 

‘‘ Ah, Reimer!” sighed she, ‘‘ what difference 
does that make to us? We are not, therefore, 
better off. The oath—the solemn oath—must 
not be broken!” 

“ And why not?’ said he. ‘To whom is it 
that you have taken the oath? To the priests! 
out the Bishop is above the priests, and the 
Pope is above the Bishop. He has the power 
w loose as well as to bind. If he has power to 
release from conventual vows—and this, I know, 
ne often does—then he has also the power to 
acsolve you from your oath.” 

‘‘ But is it not to God that I have taken the 
oath: ’’ she objected. 

‘* No, no,’’ said he; ‘‘ not to God, but to man ; 
therefore a man may release you from it. Listen 
to me, dearest girl. A bright thought has struck 
me. I will go to our protector, the Archbisho 
of Bremen, and will advocate our cause wi 
fair words and shining gold. Money will achieve 
anything in this world; and so much I have of 
my inheritance and of my share of the war- 
booty as will suffice to buy the scrap of paper 
that will absolve you from your vow.” 

‘‘ But if the Arehbishop should refuse ?— if 
he cannot—dare not?” asked Telse. 

“Then I will go straight to the Pope!” 
answered the young man, fully resolved. “I 
am sure there will be no difficulty; and the 


‘road to Rome is not longer than that I may be 


there and back again in a few months.” 

With renewed hope, and, alas! with renewed 
passion, the stronger for having been so long 
restrained, the maiden threw herself into her 
lover's arms. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue following autumn, Carsten Holm was riding 
one November afternoon from Hiede into Holstein, 
his way lay through Neunkirchen. As he was 
passing the furthest building westward in the 
town—a somewhat isolated barn —he heard 
a moaning voice. He stopped, got off his horse, 
tied it to a ring attached to the door, and 

in through a chink in the wall. On a 

of straw lay a young woman with a new-born 
babe in her arms. The setting sun cast one of 


its parting rays through a crevice, on her tearful 
countenance. With stealthy pace Holm returned 
2@ 
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to his horse, got into the saddle again, and 
trotted into his town. 

He was deliberating with himself whether he 
should communicate the discovery he had just 
made to the owner of the barn or to the clergy- 
man, when he descried outside one of the houses 
two respectable women of the place. He stopped 
his horse, saluted them, and asked : ‘‘ What 
town is this ?” 

‘“‘You cannot be a Ditmarsher,’’ answered 
one of the women, ‘‘ or you would know that it 
is Neunkirchen.” 

Holm smiled and shook his head: “ Nay, 
Neunkirchen it cannot be; Neunkirchen has 
always enjoyed the reputation of being as re- 
spectable a town as any in the Marshes, but 
this place seems to be full of renee. 1 
saw one in the first barn I 

The astonishment of the women soon gave 
way to unbounded indignation, and a torrent of 
abuse was poured out against Holm, who cried 
out in the midst of it— 

‘Softly, softty! If you will but take the 
trouble to go to the barn at the entrance of the 
town yonder, you will find such a one there as 
I describe, with her brat; you may then ascer- 
tain whether she be a stranger or one belonging 
to the place.” Saying this, he spurred his 
horse, and rode eastwards out of Neunkirchen. 

Having sent a volley of insulting epithets 
after him, the women began to reflect upon his 
words, and determined to examine the house in- 
dicated. Some neighbours, whom their loud 
scolding had attracted to the spot, having learnt 
the news, accompanied them thither. They ap- 
proached the barn in silence, and soon heard the 
suppressed cries of an infant. One after ano- 
ther they peeped through the chink in the wall, 
and beheld what Holm had beheld before them. 
With unmistakeable signs of disgust and dismay, 
they then quietly hurried to the farm-house to 
which the barn belonged, and told the tale. 
When the good man and his wife at length un- 
derstood the meaning of their confused narrative, 
the latter exclaimed : 

‘‘Then may the evil one remove her and her 
brat! Who is she?” 

No one was able to answer the question, but 
all agreed that she must have come from far off, 
as none of them had ever seen her before. 
Though glad that this should be so, for the 
honour of the town, they all, and more par- 
ticularly the women, were nevertheless highly 
indignant at the stain thus put upon them by 
the viciousness of a stranger. The woman of 
the house declared that the hussey should be 
cast out at once, but her husband, who did not 
seem to take the supposed dishonour s0 much to 
heart, was of opinion that she might be left in 
peace until the next morning, as she and her 
child might otherwise perish in the cold, 
autumnal night. He was strongly opposed 
herein by the women, so jealous of their honour, 
but his calm resolution would no doubt ulti- 
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mately have trium had not one of the 
strangers whispe into his wife’s ear that 
perhaps he had reasons of his own for being so 
tender-hearted. The suspicious wife was not 
long in acting upon the suggestion, and said in 

plain terms to her husband that if he did not 
directly drive away the woman, people would be 
apt to think that she was some acquaintance of 
his. 

This roused the Ditmarsher’s blood, and more 
furious than any of the women, he pow ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘ Sooner than that any one should think such 
things of me, I will set fire to my own barn, 
and burn the accursed baggage.” 

A wild shout of applause rewarded him for 
this cruel resolve; and seizing a burning brand 
from the hearth, the man rushed out, followed 
by the women. However, when they arrived at 
the barn, the wife, pacified by his evident sin- 
cerity, and anxious to save her property, repre- 
sented to him that it would be quite sufficient if 
the bad woman were driven away, and she laid 
hold of his arm to keep him back; bat the 
husband, whose anger had risen almost to mad- 
ness, as is frequently the case with calm spirits 
when once excited, rushed like a whirlwind 
round the barn, and set fire to the roof on all 
sides. For some minutes the women stood as if 
transfixed, but when they saw the flames licking 
the dry thatch, they uttered a shrick of terror 
and rushed to the door to open it. But the 
raving Ditmarsher placed himself in front of it, 
swinging the burning brand as a weapon of de- 
fence, while the hooting and confusion without 
prevented any sound from within from being 
heard. The wife, whose suspicions had goaded 
her husband to these acts of madness, now hit 
upon a capital stratagem for allaying the storm 
she had raised. 

‘‘ What are you doing?’ criedshe. “If you 
leave her to perish in the flames, they will say 


that it was because you were afraid of letting 


her be seen—open the door, make haste, and let 
her out !”’ 

This had the desired effect. Changing his 
mind instantaneously, he turned round and 
pulled the door open, but at that moment the 
bystanders called out : ‘‘ The roof is falling! save 
yourself ! save yourself!” He started back, and 
right in front of him the burning thatch fell down 
in masses and blocked up the door. Through 
the smoke and the hes they could see the 
wretched woman within rushing from side to 
side with her babe in her arms and crying 
ater J for help. Through the door it was 

mpossible to penetrate; they rushed round to . 
the other sides of the building to see whether an 
opening could be found there; but here also lay 
the burning barrier—it was impossible to save 
her: the straw within the barn had now also 
ignited—the whole building was one burning pile, 
and soon the cries of the unhappy victim were 
drowned in the roar and crackling of the flames. 
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At that very hour Reimer was riding from! upon one of Wollersien’s horses, galloped off to 
Holstein into Ditmarshen, passed Neunkirchen|Lunden. There no one had seen or heard of 
to Wohrden. His journey had been long and | Telse. 
wearisome. The Archbishop of Bremen could} Haunted by dreadful forebodings, called forth 
not, or rather would not, grant the absolution | by the memory of his last not innocent visit to 
he solicited; he enjoyed a empty title, it is|Telse, he returned to her home apt ane the 
true, of protector o e Ditmarshers, but he house with terror. At dawn of day, e in- 
derived neither power nor benefit from it; he mates went out to search for the missing girl. 
was but the screen behind which the proud and! No traces of her could they discover before 
ungovernable peasants set kings and princes at they reached Neunkirchen. A man from Epper- 
defiance, and acted in their own country as they | wéhrden, who knew Telse Wollersien, had met 
thought best. Reimer was first detained in her on the previoes evening, and when he had 
Bremen by false promises and afterwards dis- gone a good way past her, had observed with 
missed. He then travelled to Rome; and here! surprise that she had entered the barn, which 
the honest, straightforward Marsh peasant had | now lay in ashes. 
to proceed by so many crooked paths, paying his, The fearful mystery was solved. Of what 
way the while with gold, that many a day ex- | avail was it that the young man, burning with 
pired before he reached the foot of the Papal revenge, and the childless father, caused a civil 
throne and attained the object of his wishes. | war between the two towns ?>—that the innocent 
However, it was at length attained; and with blood of hundreds of men was shed ?—that at 
the dispensation on his joyfully fluttering heart, | length the incendiaries were delivered up to 
he was hastening through the last frontier vil- | justice, and cruelly put to death? The poor 
lage in Holstein, when he descried a fire in the | murdered girl could not be recalled to life, and 
Marshes. It looked to him like a bonfire, lighted | the real originator of the crime was never dis- 
‘by his beloved, to illuminate his path and | covered. 
welcome him home. 

Late in the evening he reached Neunkirchen. | 
At the western extremity of the town he passed! In the year 1559, when Ditmarshen lost its 
the burning ruins. Hardly giving them a thought | liberty, when five syndics—the only survivors of 
he went on, enjoying in advance the happiness the Forty-eight who had taken part in the des- 
which the sight of the Papal letter would cause perate but useless struggle—on their knees took 
re SLs Stee Gar eae (anal a oe es Fa 

S Hans, whic ey never afterw roke,* an 
awoke the inmates of Hans Wollersien’s house. “never regretted, , fe iieg Vaget of Wimmersted, 
‘ Where is ea Behn his — My a a an old bachelor of eighty-two, was one of these 

ays previously, she had gone to Lunden to visit! five. 
an aunt; such was the answer he received. He | 
gave himself hardly time to show her father the | * This was written before the Schleswig-Holstein war 
Pope’s dispensation, and then, throwing himself in 1818.—7rans. 
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DEI SEPOLCRI. 
A IPPOLITO PINDEMONTE. 


CARME DI UGO FOSCOLO, 





( Translated.) 

THE mournful silence of the lonely tom While conqu’ring Time pursues his solemn flight, 
Where eed, the eypress lends its ely rs pont Sink, in their turn, and shun the heav’nly light. 
Where, o’er the urn, affection’s tears are shed,— Yet wherefore coldly spurn th’ illusive power 
Say, can it soothe the calm, unconscious dead ? That sheds a halo on life’s final hour, 
When the bright sun, receding from my sight, And bids the soul, triumphant o'er the grave, 
No more for me displays his golden light, O’erleap the bounds which Fate and Nature gave ? 
When my glad hours no longer dance away, We yet may live in Me 's grateful sigh, 
Bright with the hopes of many a future day ; Though mute her voice, and rent each earthly tie. 
When o’er my thoughts no more thy verse shall reign, | The cherished lingers o’er the tomb, 
Nor melt to sadness while it soothes my pain ; And sheds its silent blessing on the doom. 
When quenched within my soul the slumbering fire, The form departed meets our thoughts again, 
hee by love’s pan gv te J and ye: Muses’ pi. Bann While fondly cradled lo the names per, reign ; 

joys forgotten, fri ips known no more, . y oe 
hamatilp tab cantattdaananmatendt Which hailed with beauty’s tender smile his birth, 
Silent Oblivion spreads her darkening veil, A marble tablet marks his honoured grave, 
Hope’s magic tones and softest flatteries fail ; And plaintive willows o’er his ashes wave. 
The moaldering form, the tributary shrine, He who no heir to fond affection leaves, 
Where votive wreaths Affection loves to twine, No soothing solace from the grave receives. 
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Whether his spirit, wrapt in endless night, But useless pomp fo titled names we raise, 
Complaining wanders where Styx shuns the light, Which, living yet, receive the senseless praise, 
Or whether, sheltered ‘neath the mighty wings Let us in death seek only beavenly peace, 
Which Heavenly Grace o'er erring mortals flings, Where hatred fades and fortune’s changes cease ; 


His ashes moukler with their kindred clay, While on our sorrowing friends our love bestows 


Where weeds and nettles choke the pathless way. But freedom’s song and joys which memory knows, 

If spirits yet an earthly pang can know, a . ai 

One yet awaits him when he looks below. oa pr gai rp ome oon 1g 

I he desert-born treads careless on his head, Awed I beheld where his * remains repose, 

lhe pious wanderers pass unmourned the dead ; Who, kings to govern, once sublimely rose ; 

No sigh of sorrow loads the ambient air, Who robbed the sceptre of its borrowed fame, 

Nor lonely mourner kneels and worships there. And freedom rescued from a despot’s claim ; 

F’en to the sepulchre our laws extend, While to the People he revealed the tears, 

And blighted laurels from their shelter rend. The guiltless blood, that conquest’s lanrel sears, 

Without a tomb Italia’s minstrel lies, In wonder lost, on his¢ bright arch I gazed, 

Nor drops one tear when worth with genius dies. Who to the heavens a new Olympus raised. 

The Muses’ smile was on his ardent lays, The grave of him I saw, whose towering soul 

While soulless Lombards spurned his hallowed bays. New worlds beheld revolving round the pole, 

With them, all Music’s soft enchantment yields And spread the glories of the Briton 8§ sight, 

To lowing oxen in their native fields ; Who nature’s laws displayed in all their hight. 

All Nature’s loveliness their views confine “Thrice happy land,” with melting heart I cried, 

To verdant pastures and the rosy vine. “ Where soft the air, and pure the silver tide! 

On whom descends Italia’s influence now ? On thee the Queen of Heaven her smile bestows, 
The blushing vineyard ’neath her influence glows ; 


Her blooming garland shuns my anxious brow ; : e ; 
Yet, on her poet, in his lonely bower, The fragrant gule that in thy clime prevails “A 
The sportive Muse bestowed her matchless power, Wafts the glad incense from thy flowery vales.” 
Where, once his care, the drooping branches fade, And thou, first, Florence, hearken d to the strain 
Since they no more their loved Parini shade. That soothed the exiled Ghibelin’s ireful pain. 
Hov’ring perchance o’er crowds of vulgar dead, Yes! Florence first of marbled cities shone, 
She marked the spot where rests his sacred head. When, wandering forth dejected and alone, 
No stone, no line, to note his humble grave, Thy “ unprized, precious” offspring crowned his lyre 
The worthless nurse of silken songsters gave, With woe’s sepulchral wreath and muse of fire. 
And, mingling with his clay th’ ensanguin’d stain, Thou gav’st the parents and the native tongue 
The mangled murderer by his shroud has lain. To him whose harp Calliope’! had strung ; 
The famished dog howls wildly thro’ the night, Thou liv’st immortal in th’ inspiring strain 

i Which sweetly sung of love’s transcendent pain. 


The vulture hovers in the mooun’s pale light. A... , 

The birds of night that flutter wildly round W hich clothed the god with grace before unknown, 

Soar o’er the crosses on that funeral ground. And raised him smiling to a despot’s throne ; 
While, veiled in purity his dazzling charms, 


Their sounds of woe salute the solemn ray, 


Whose beam, from pious stars, the lonely graves| Celestial Venus clasps him in her arms. 


betray. Yet happier thou, oh, Florence! to possess 
In vain, Italia, for thy poet’s grave The treasured wrecks of power and happiness ; 
Shalt thou from squalid night the dew-drops crave. Within thy temple, lo! they shine sublime, 
Ah! o’er the dead no flower can start unbid, The glorious spoils that mock the wrongs of Time. 
From human praise and loving sorrows hid. In these alone Italia’s glory lives, 
Dewed by no tear, nor blessed by fervent prayer, And silent aid unto her patriots gives. 
Parini’s tomb is left unhonoured there. To noble deeds departed worth incites, 
And glory’s tomb to future fame invites. 





Sacred the grave since Nature's earliest age, Oft fondly lingering near the sculptured dead, 
When wisdom whispered from Creation’s page. The Muse’s chaplet blooming on his head, 
Dear to the son his father’s place of rest, The pale Vittorio © banished anxious fear, 
Love with Religion mingling in his bre ast. And stern no more, indulged the generous tear. 
No whitening skulls were then exposed in vain, | On Arno’s rippling wave he cast his eye, 


Or gazed in rapture on thy azure sky, 

And, screened from mortal view, he smiled—and now, 
Hope and the hues of death made calm his brow. 
With those his soul approved his ashes rest, 

And wake the patriot in th’ admiring breast. 

Yes! from the grave a god uplifts his voice, 

Which once o’er Persia bade the Greeks rejoice, 
Where yet in Marathon the glories swell 

Of those who bravely died, and conqu’ring, fell. 

The awe-struck sailor on Eubcea’s shore, 


Nor tombs, the trainpled pavement of a fane. 
No mother clasped her infant to her breast, 
To soothe the terror that disturbed his rest, 
As sounds of woe were borne upon the air 
And midnight echoed to the venal prayer ! 
The cedar o’er the tomb they loved to rear, 
The precious vase received the tender tear. 
One stolen ray illamed sepulchral night, 

For dear to failing eyes the glorious light ; 
The latest look, ere nature pass away, 


We bend in anguish on the god of day, _ When sunk the sun, and Cynthia smiles no more, 
The limpid fountain spread its coolness round, Of gleaming arms the brightness may survey, 
The humble violet graced the sacred ground. | And swords contending in the eager fray. 

The mourner there who pure libations shed, | The trumpet sound, on echo borne elate, 

Hailed the Elysium smiling on the dead. The groan of pain, the withering dirge of fate, 
Thus softly heave the British virgin’s sighs, The clash of arms and triumph’s shouts resound; 
And bless the green-sward where her parent lies ; Mysterious darkness spreads her horrors round, 


From thence to Heaven arose the artless prayer, 
Her country’s hope* and dearest aid to spare, 
Who, while around him victory’s glories swell, 
Upon his fu'ure bier was wont to dwell. 


*Twas thine, my friend, in youth’s extatic hour, 
To dare the dangers of old Ocean’s power 





ee - —~ * Macchievelli. Michael Angelo. Galileo. 
* Nelson. | § Newton. || Petrarch. Alfieri. 
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And, if thy pilot bent thy flowing sail | With them Cassandra raised the mournful strain, 
Where o’er th’ Egean swells the angry gale, And sung the woes, alas! foreseen in vain. 
*Twas thine to hear the Hellespont revea Upon her steps her brothers’ sons attend, 
The deeds of old which Ocean’s depths conceal. And on her melting accents breathless bend. 
*Twas thine the roaring of that tide to hear, Sighing, she cried, with future ills opprest, 
Which bore Achilles’ arms to Ajax’ bier. While all the god inspired her heaving breast : 
Death, to the generous and the brave, is just, “Oh! if from Argos e’er he make return, 
And duly deals out glory to their dust. Your hearts in vain shall for your country burn ; 
Nor foree, nor fraud, by royal power assured Ulysses’ flocks, Tydides’ herds ye graze, 
To Ithacus the arduous spoils secured ; Laid waste the land that hailed your earliest days. 
Incited by th’ infernal gods, the wave The toil of Phaebus shall be laid in dast, 
The pilfered prey to Ajax’ ashes gave. But to your fathers still the gods are just. 
‘. ca E O’er these lamented tombs they take their place, 
W andering in shades where genius once abode, The orphan’s care, the solace of our race. 
Heroes to sing my soaring spirit glowed ; Ye palms, and thou, mysterious cypress shade, 
The Muse invited, nurse of lofty thought, Whose leaves are strewed while Priam’s glories fade, 
By whom the tomb’s neglected fame is sought. On whom, alas! the widow’s tears are shed, 
She sits, protectress of the trophied dead, Your clustering honours o’er our fathers spread ! 
Her heavenly influence o’er the desert shed. His head protect who near the tomb shall stand, 
While erumbling ruins mark Time’s noiseless wing, And towards the altar stretch his trembling band, 
The tuneful nine their lay of triumph sing, An aged stranger once shall seek this grove, 
Of woes forgotten cause the kindred tears, To Ilus’ tomb his faltering steps shall rove ; 
And wake the echoes of a thousand years ; His feeble arms the ancient urns embrace, 
Eternal splendour Ilion’s relics claim, He questions them—the silent, awful race ! 
Whence sprung the Dardan and the Julian fame, Groans from the secret places rise to earth, 
Electra,* summoned by fate’s stern decree, The tomb narrates of time the earlier birth. 
Once more to Jove in anguish bent the knee : Despised and blind, lone wandering on his way, 
“If e’er my form found favour in thy sight, The god-like bard relumes the sluiwbering clay, 
When blooming yet in youthful pure delight, Ilion, he sings, twice raised to deathless tame, 
Though tyrant fate no milder sentence give, The trophied spoil of each Pelides’ name, 
Revered in death, may yet Electra live,” Th’ afflicted souls, with his immortal strain, 
She said, and sighing, met the fatal doom, The sacred poet soothes to peace again, 
While tears immortal mildly dewed her tomb. Throughout the lands which Ocean’s arms embrace 
Saturnius grants the suppliant’s last desire, Shall tlow, for aye, to each succeeding race, 
And sheds ambrosia o’er the funeral pyre. His lays divine, which Argive Princes praise, 
There Erichthonius yet with fame is blest, And to renown our Hector’s virtues raise, 
And there thy ashes, god-like llus, rest. Thy fate, my brother, pity’s tears shall hail, 
To these the Trojan dames their tresses bore, While generous feelings o’er the world prevail, 
With offered prayers which heaven received no more. While heartfelt peace a suffering patriot knows, 
~ vir ws 7 And smiles the sun serene on human woes.” 
* Mother of Dardanus, the son of Jove. C. 
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‘ Berrer turn out, Sir—ship’s going down—| fusion, the only exceptions to which were the 
boats getting out, Sir.”’ pest of the ship; who were steadily clearing 
Such were the words that aroused me-from a! away the wreck that impeded their operations, 
troubled sleep, into which my wearied senses | getting out the boats, and passing the necessary 
had sunk after days of anxious watching. I! stores into them, in the midst of fainting and 
hurried on my clothes, secured my money and wailing women and distracted men, rushing 
such of my valuables as I could collect in the about in quest of some remnants of their pro- 
pockets, and made my way on deck. _perty which they might save, or harassing the 
The sbip was still lying-to under a single officers and seamen with vain queries and sup- 
sail, but she now rolled heavily in the trough plications. 
of the sea, and no longer buoyantly surmounted ‘The first boat was at length lowered, and the 
each wave that rushed down upon her. But women one by one placed in it. In obedience 
that the sea had in a great measure gone down, to the sacred law of self-preservation, L en- 
her deck must have been swept continually. deavoured to take the last place vacant, but 
The foremast had gone by the board, dragging was thrust back by a brutal sailor. An obese 
with it the maintopmast; and the whole fore old lady, whose weight must have been far 
part of the vessel presented a scene of irreparable’ more dangerous than mine to the overladen 
wreck and destruction, that bore fearful testi-| boat, was lowered in, and it pushed off from the 
mony to our long and terrible battle with the sinking vessel. Another followed, and I at 
elements. last succeeded in obtaining a seat in the third. 
But it was on the quarter-deck that the most! The boats were almost instantly separated by 
unequivocal signs of defeat presented them- the raging waters, and of the other two | never 
selves. Here were crowded together the débris since received the slightest intelligence. 


of our broken army, in a state of terror and con-| After two days of unexampled peri! and pri- 
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vation, we at length descried a small spot of; swift; the low dark hull seeming scarcely to 
land, but surrounded by dangerous breakers. afford a support for the immense sheets of canvas 
Already within a few hundred yards of safety, | that gleamed white under the moonshine. I was 
our boat was suddenly upset by a roller, and of | about to call for assistance, when a doubt of her 
all its living freight I alone reached terra firma ; | character flashed upon my mind, and I resolved 
which, though a practised swimmer, I had the | ‘to use more caution in approaching a vessel of 
utmost difficulty in accomplishing. And even /such suspicious appearance. I therefore swam 
in the moment of deliverance, I doubted whether | sile ntly forwards till directly in her path, and 





my lot was greatly improv ed by the change. [| 


was now on a small rock, an outpost of the 
Florida Reef, covered with white sand, and | 
without a trace of animal life or vegetation on 
its surface; while far as the eye could reach, 
nothing was to be seen around but the rolling 
of the waves or the flying foam of the breakers. 

It may not be out of place here to offer a few 
words of explanation with respect to the cir- 
cumstances which had placed me in this forlorn 
position. The name of Jobbins is sufficiently 
familiar to the public in connexion with the 
cause of abolition to render it unnecessary that 
I should proceed further with the question of 
identity. In furtherance of our glorious en- 
terprise, it had been determined to send an able 
and experienced writer to visit the abodes of 
slavery, to search the inmost recesses of his 
darksome den, to bring his most secret iniquities 
to light, and to hold the monster up in all his 
deformity to universal execration. The choice 
had fallen upon me, for I have ever been known 
as one of the most zealous in the cause, nor, | 
trust, were my talents unequal to the mighty 
task. It was the thrilling eloquence of my 
‘‘Howls of the Middle Passage’ that first 
awoke conviction in the soul of Caractacus N. 
Dodge (once the captain of a vessel engaged in 
this infamous trade, but now one of our most 
fervid and persuasive lecturers); as he con- 
fessed to me one evening, when about to solicit 
the loan of five pounds. Should this sentence 
mect his eye, it may serve as a brotherly re- 
minder that the loan has yet to be repaid. ' But 
not to wander further from my subject, I was 
on my way to New Orleans when my course was 
arrested by this disastrous event. 

For three days more [ remained on the rock, 
subsisting on the shell-fish that clung to its 
sides, and the brackish water that welled up 
from ‘its sands. At last, as I awoke one moonlit 


night from unrefreshing slumber, I was over- | 


joyed by the sight of a vessel heading towards | 
my inhospitable dwelling-place. As she came 
nearer, I perceived that her course must carry 
her past the rock at the distance of nearly half 
amile. I had no means of attracting attention 


in that imperfect light; and rather than lose this | 


chance of release, | determined to entrust myself, 


to the mercy of the waves and the sharks in an | 


attempt to intercept her. I accordingly swam 
out to a point that seemed to lie nearly in her 
course, and awaited her approach. The vessel 
soon came near enough for me to discern her 
distinguishing characteristics. It was a small 


schooner under full sail, and apparently very 


‘as she at length surged past me, succeeded in 
‘grasping a rope that hung over the side and 
| clambering unperceived into a port-hoie. 

The place in which I now found myself was 
perfectly dark, but from the stifling smell and 
the casks that came in my way, I concluded it 
to be a receptacle for stores of some kind. [ 
had remained here for some time, considering 
how I might proceed to assure myself of the 
vessel’s character, when a peculiar scent, which 
seemed to come from the other side of the bulk- 
head I was leaning against, assailed my olfactory 
sense. [ recognised it at once, for I had stood 
on the platform by the side of that dark apostle 
of freedom, Thomas Jumbo— who made his 
escape from slavery in a quart bottle—and 
inhaled the odour of sanctity which in those 
impassioned moments pervaded the atmosphere 
for yards around him. A horrible suspicion 
rushed into my brain, and was the next moment 
fearfully confirmed. 

From a not very distant part of the schooner, 
sounds of revelry had for some time reached my 
disapproving ears. From the same quarter a 
voice now rose on the air, giving utterance to 
the following abominable ditty, every word of 
which burned itself indelibly into my abhorrent 


memory :— 





With sails let fall and sheeted home, and clear of the 
ground were we; 

We passed the bank, stood round the light, and sailed 
away to sea. 

The wind was fair, the coast was clear, and the brig was 
noways slow, 

For she was built in Baltimore, and ’twas time for us to 
go. 

A quick run to the west had we, and when we made the 
Bight, 

| We kept the offing all the day, and crossed the bar at 

night. 

Six hundred niggers in the hold and seventy we did 
stow, 

And when we'd got the hatches on, *twas time for us to 
go. 


We safely had got off the coast before we saw a sail, 
| Then we packed on every stitch would stand, though the 
wind it blew a gale ; 
And we walked along full fourteen knots, for the barky 
she did know, 
As well as ever a soul on board, ’twas time for us to go. 





| 
| 


We'd carried away the royal yard, and the stunsail booms 
were gone ; 

Says the skipper, they may stand or go, I’m darned if we 
P don’t crack on ; 
\! So the weather braces we'll round in, and the trysail set 


also, 
_And we'll keep the brig three points away, for it’s time 
for us to go. 
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Oh, yardarm under she did roll in the trough of the ' arm to-morrow, that ain’t no reason as how you 
deep seas, shouldn't splice the main-brace to-night.”’ 


And wd bay ores Meg teeny about like whips,as she 7 was a little reassured by the temporary 
And every yard it buckled up, like toa bending bow, | Tespite; and discovering that Staffordshire had 


Bat the spars were tough as whalebone, and ’twas time had more hand than Birmingham in the manu- 


for us to go. facture of the formidable weapon offered me, [ 
We dropped the Britisher in the night, and our cargo forced myself to swallow a small portion of the 
landed we, liquid fire which it contained, and at last found 
Then ashore we went with pockets full of dollars on the my tongue. I detailed the circumstances of our 
spree, , 
And when the licker it is out, and the locker it is low, _shipwrec k, we ee aaa peer = > witietia . 
Then to sea again in the ebony trade ’twill be time for | MY Coming on boa y conversation wi 6 
us to go. informing slave I disdained to palliate or deny, 


“ espec ially as the attempt would have been use- 
The last chorus of this horrible chant came less. They listened seriously enough to my 
to an end, and was succeeded by a sound of| account of the shipwreck and subsequent 
what were doubtless the handles of dirks and | disaster, but at every sentence of my personal 
pistols beating the table in applause. I had, | narrative I was interrupted by peals of inhuman 
then, escaped from the loneliness of the desert | laughter. 
rock, only to become the inmate of a slave ship, (ew ell,” said the Captain, when I had finished 
and my heart died within me. my story, ‘‘ after three days of clams and mussels 
A movement on the other side of the bulk- | you will have no objection to a change of diet. 
head recalled me to the recollection that 1 was) Billy there will give you some supper, and tind 
separated but bya single plank from the victims | you something to put on” (1 had swam off in 
of these incarnate demons. A new idea took | my shirt and trousers); ‘‘and now I vote we 
possession of me. I am not, I must confess, | turn in.’ 
physically courageous, but a solemn sense of; And he disappeared with his companions. 
duty nerved me to the task—and I coughed. Most of the sailors also went below, and | was 
‘‘What de debbil’s dat?” said a voice, in | left alone with the treacherous blaek, who, it 
startled self-communing. appeared, was compelled to serve as a sort of 
“Do not be afraid,’ I answered; ‘‘I am an|under-steward, a foretaste of the slavery to 
Englishman and a good Christian. I willrclieve; which he was deservedly doomed. He con- 
you and your fellow-captives from your fetters,| ducted me into a kind of store-room, and set 
if you will assist me to capture the vessel and;a homely, but plentiful meal before me, to 
take her to England, where you will be free the | which, in spite of my fears, I did ample justice. 
moment you touch the soil.” | I had no inclination to hold any converse with 
But without waiting to answer, my interlo-| him, after the pertidy with which he had met 
cutor rushed from the spot. An instant after,| my offer of liberation; and felt relieved when, 
there was a trampling of feet around me; I was} having hung up a hammock, he bade me good- 
seized by a dozen rough hands, and dragged on | night with an insolent grin. 
deck. 1 was now surrounded by a group of} It was late next morning when I awoke. 
brawny ruffians, most of whom, from the state | After partaking of breakfast, which I found laid 
of their habiliments, seemed just aroused from | out four me, 1 ventured on deck; not without 
their lairs. Ere I could frame an answer’ to some misgivings as to myreception, which were, 
their fierce and confused queries, several others, | however, dispelled by the burst of laughter that 
who, though in sea attire, appeared some-| greeted me from the captain and his friends. No 
what superior to the rest, came up from the further threats of punishment were held out, 
cabin. but there was a proposal to make me swear the 
‘Avast there!” roared a ferocious-looking | dreadful oath which bound those lawless men 
man with a black beard and whiskers, whom by | together, and enter as one of them. The point, 
his voice I recognised as the chanter of that however, was not pressed, and 1 eseaped this 
Moloch-anthem. ‘‘Shiver my timbers, if it) awful danger. 
ain’t a bloody pirate. Bless my dear eyes, but I, of course, concealed my name and the pur- 
I’ blow his brains out.’’ And he presented a/ pose of my journey. To have revealed either 
large pistol at my head. I closed my eyes would have been to fall an instant victim to the 
involuntarily, expecting instant death. passions of those unrelenting monsters, who 
‘* You'll scare him out of his wits, Timmins,” would assuredly not have let ship the opportu- 
said another, who seemed to be the captain. | nity of destroying so dangerous an enemy to 


‘* Let’s hear what he has to say for himself first, their nefarious traffic. After a while, t 





Now, Sir, what’s brought you here ?” seemed to tire of me, and I was left to dispose of 
But 1 was frozen with horror, and could not my actions much as I pleased. Encouraged by 
get out a word. the temporary good-humour in which some of 


‘Take a drink, shipmate,” said the first the commoner ruffians appeared to be, 1 by de- 
speaker, pulling a cork out of the muzzle of grees entered into conversation with them, and 
his pistol. If you are to be run up to the yard- | succeeded in drawing from them some of the 
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horrifying details of their soul-searing employ- 
ment. On these subjects they seemed to take 
not only pride, but actual pleasure, in imparting 
information; for, at the recital of deeds which 
my benumbed faculties almost refused to con- 
template, yells of demoniac delight would burst 
from all within hearing. 

Thus the first few days of my captivity passed. 
In the evenings I was oceasionally summoned 
into the cabin to the presence of the superior 
villains ; compelled, though an advocate of tee- 
totalism, to mingle in their carousals; and em- 
ployed in entering up what they called the log 
of the voyage from details orally supplied by 
the company. ‘The abysses of iniquity revealed 
by these awful records were such as the most 
—_ imaginations of our gifted fellow-labourers 

ave never yet descended into. From these in- 
fernal statistics I gathered the overwhelming 
facts, that in the limited space afforded by the 
hold of this schooner (which measured barely 
one hundred and eighty tons), upwards of two 
thousand human beings had been immured 
at the commencement of the voyage; and 
that nearly three-fourths of these had since 
perished from the horrible cruelties practised 
on them; which were recounted with no signs 
of remorse and with positive merriment. 

But not alone in the log were these miracles 


.of wickedness recorded. These, with every the 


minutest particular that I could glean from the 


sailors, I transferred to paper in the secresy of 


the room allotted to me, which was rarely in- 
truded on; though I trembled at every noise 
while thus engaged, since my life would inevitably 
have been sacrificed by discovery. From these 
materials, in the course of little more than a 
month that I passed in this evil vessel, I had 
compiled a work which would probably have 
extended to three volumes; and whose dis- 


closures would at once have sunk the cause of | 


slavery to the lowest depths of ignominy. The | 





tain no satisfactory information, either from the 
crew or their superiors. This was the present 


destination of the schooner. Not that there was 


any apparent unwillingness to answer my ques- 
tions on either of these subjects, but the answers 
varied almost with every person I addressed. 
At length, however, I was, one morning, 
startled in the seclusion of my cabin by the wel- 
come announcement that land was in sight. I 
hastily concealed my papers in various parts of 
my dress, and hurried on deck. A Seer hours 
brought us close in with a port that I knew 
well. There could be no doubt that the villains 
had providentially mistaken their course (I had 
frequently heard them anathematise the vessel’s 
steering), and were running into the lion’s 
mouth; for it was indubitably the harbour of 
Cowes that we were now entering with the full 
speed which a strong breeze imparted to our 
enormous sails, and in half an hour more we 
anchored amidst a crowd of English shipping. I 
approached the captain, and tremblingly asked 
permission to go on shore. To my joyful sur- 
prise, he accorded the request with a laugh; 
and calling to a boat in the vicinity, I escaped 
from that floating pandemonium. 

I stood once more on British ground; but 
there was little time for self-congratulation, for 
I had a stern duty to perform. Rushing up to 
a petty officer in naval uniform, who just then 
came out of a public-house, I arrested him with 
the astounding intelligence that a slaver was 
lying almost under the guns of his vessel. 

‘“ Where ?”’ he demanded, surveying me with 
incredulous surprise. 

‘‘There! there!” I breathlessly exclaimed, 
pointing to the iniquitous schooner. 

““ That, you precious fool !’’ he coarsely re- 
torted; ‘‘that’s Mr. Twigham’s yacht, as is just 
in from a cruise.” 

I staggered back as the truth burst upon 
me. Though a white man, and a free-born 


f 
i 
[ 


schooner and her demon crew were minutely | British subject, I had been most atrociously 
described, and the diabolical character of each | sold, and the book on which I had expended so 
abandoned individual delineated from phy- | much time, labour, and talent, was simply waste 
siognomieal evidence. As the interior of the | paper. 

hold was jealously concealed from me, I was | One word more. I have recently been en- 
obliged to depict its horrors from my theoretical | gaged on a work exposing the immorality of the 
knowledge of these arks of torture. In fact, I} stage. That I might ensure the truth and 
never could ascertain its precise locality. But, vividness of my descriptions by drawing them 
besides that from the great extent of the cabins, | from actual observation, I hesitated not to ven- 
it must have oecupied but a small space even for ture into the polluting atmosphere of a theatre. 
a vessel of that size, never to my knowledge was | | When I entered the temple of vice, the curtain 
even that space ventilated by the removal of | had just risen on a melodrama. The principal 
the hatches; nor were the negroes ever per- | actor, who personated a pirate captain, rushed on 
mitted, as in other slavers, to stretch their | the scene; his hat stuck round with lighted 
cramped and manacled limbs and inhale pool beeen his right hand brandishing a cutlas, his 
refreshing sea-breezes on deck. Indeed, the | left a revolver—a fearful picture of the worst 
only blaek whom I saw while on board was that | passions that degrade our fallen nature. As the 
despicable traitor, whose crime I did not omit | misguided man turned round, I recognised 
to set down in those denunciatory pages. | never-to-be-forgotten countenance. It was that 

There was another point on which i could ob- | of the black-bearded ruffian with the pistol. 
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OUR HOUSE AT HOME. 


Every man’s memory is a picture gallery, in| foliage, populous with birds and gorgeous insects 
which hangs a series, more or less extensive, of hovering above the blossoms or feasting on 
works of a higher class of art than all the best | luscious fruit. There was a bath-room supplied 
schools, ancient or modern, have been able to with hot and cold water by pipes from the 
produce. They are the illustrations of a life ground-floor; and there was a flat prome- 
history, and their colours are the hues of life|nade on the ‘roof of the house, defended by 
itself—now spread with ‘‘the golden pencil of | ornamental balustrades and commanding an ex- 
the dawn” in tints of light and roseate softness | tensive view. The garden behind, which is now 
—now shadowed with ‘‘ the gloom of earthquake | transformed into a street of third-rate shop- 


and eclipse,” terrible to look upon, hateful and 
appalling to recal. It is a bountiful provision 
that they are all dissolving views, and that the 
owner of each gallery keeps the key of it, and 
must walk alone within it, and can admit none 
other to participate in that private spectacle. 
Among the pictures thus enshrined for solitary 
contemplation, there is always one (save in some 
anomalous and unnatural cases) upon which the 
mind’s eye dwells with loving and jealous re- 
membrance—to which we revert involuntarily 
in moments of prosperity as well as in those of 
adversity, as to a source of sympathy either in 
joy or sorrow—and which, the older we grow, 
and the farther it recedes from the present view 
seems to stand out more exquisite in form and 
colour—more inviting to the eye, more dear to 
the heart. It is the picture of that complete, 
though narrow, world, in which we are dis- 
ciplined by paternal care, and admonition, and 
love, and tenderness; or, it may be, by the 
sorrows of adversity lovingly shared together, 
for the part we are destined to play on the broad 
arena of life—the world which was comprised 
within the four walls of Our House at Home, in 
the days of infancy and childhood, when Home 





keepers, was not overlooked, was three-fourths 
of an acre in extent, was surrounded by alter- 
nate limes and poplars of twenty years’ growth, 
and had been adorned with statues, a few of 
which remained, with the pedestals of more, in 
a rather time-worn and mutilated condition. At 
the end of the garden stood a pile of blank- 
looking brick premises of which we made no use; 
they were surmounted by a square turret fall 
of windows, and having a small cupola on top. 
These premises were forbidden ground, and in 
my childhood were suffered to run to decay— 
one lower room only was used as a tool-house, 
and from this a staircase lel off to a set of 


,|/chambers which, having their shutters closed 


and being abandoned to the dust and the spiders, 
were dark, dreary, and mysterious, and repul- 
sive, with a mouldy smell. The garden was 
laid out as one grassy lawn, with a wide gravel 
walk around it; and next to the enclosing walls, 
and under the limes and poplars, ran a conti- 
nuous flower-bed, about six feet in width, in 
which only the hardiest flowers throve well. In 
the centre of the lawn stood an aged hawthorn- 
tree, whose grotesque arrangement of branches 
was a source of endless admiration, and which 


was the world to us, because we knew and cared | blossomed into the similitude of a monster snow- 
to know little of the world beyond. Alas, that | ball in the spring, scenting the whole neigh- 
such pictures should fade away into dusty death, | bourhood with its delicious fragrance. Around 
who devours us and our memories together. | the tree were rustic seats worm-eaten with age, 
Let me be allowed to reproduce one of theni, if} which would accommodate twenty sitters, and 


I can, ere it vanish with the rest. 


My childhood’s home, as I grew to conscious- | summer. 


ness within it, must have presented to a stranger 
a most pleasant and agreeable picture. The 
house stood, and, though with a modernised 
face, it stands yet, in what was in the days of 
my boyhood a London suburb, though it is now 
swallowed up in London proper. It was a good 
roomy residence, nothing remarkable to look at, 
but convenient and expansive within. It had 
once, for the indulgence of some whim or other, 


been temporarily inhabited by one of the sons of | 
the Third George, and the relics and vestiges of | but with the deference which it seeme 


an expensive rather than a refined taste, and of 
certain luxurious appliances not common in those 
days, were yet traceable within it. Thus the 
wails of the noble drawing-room were lined, not 
with the patterned papering of the upholsterer, 
but with the finished designs of a water-colour 
artist, representing a trellis-work of knotted 
boughs interwoven with exquisite flowers and 








were a favourite resort during the heats ot 
But it is time that our household 
should come upon the scene. 

‘‘ My father in his habit as he lived” was in 
person the model of a gentleman, and something 
more. Though not greatly above the average 
height, he looked tall. Pale and dark in com- 
plexion—slender, but erect, compact and firm in 
figure and bearing—dquiet, taciturn, and studious 
in habits—he eommanded respect, even reve- 


rence, as well from friends as strangers: in fact, 
I never in my life saw him treated either 
natural 


for all to pay, though he would have been far 
from exacting it. A stranger might have 
thought that he piqued himself on his reserve— 
there was so little demonstrative about him ; 
but the fact was the reverse. Now and then he 
would have an access of animal spirits which 
would burst out into a sort of tempest of exube- 
rant fun and frolic, accompanied with the drollest 
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jokes and witticisms, making the whole house 
ring with merriment—after which he would 
subside again into his wonted semi-abstraction, 
and gentle, tranquil way. He always walked 
into the city after breakfast, and returned again 
to dinner at five o’clock, when he would retire 
to his study for the evening, or sitting by the 
fire, at a small table just large enough for his 
writing-desk, would scribble away for hours to- 
gether, unmolested by the noise and gossip of the 
family circle around him. This circle consisted 
of my mother, three elder sisters, one younger, 
my brother Frank, sometimes my brother Gran- 
ville, and myself. 

Of my dear mother I hardly know how to 
speak. Beautiful to look upon she was, but no 
one ever thought of her personal beauty who 
knew her intimately. To my father she was a 
second self—almost as literary and well-read as 
he, she had a livelier sense of the humorous 
and of the poetic, and a faculty of discrimination 
in matters critical which, if not greater than 
his own, was certainly more ready, prompt, 
and intuitive. A lover of books, she in- 
dulged in reading only as a luxury, and 
devoted her life to the care of her family; 
the companion of her daughters, the coun- 
sellor and friend of her sons,—she was the 
anxious slave of all. Her failing health, which 
sometimes confined her to her room, was the 
only cloud that for many years hung over our 
dwelling; but she reappeared after every retire- 
ment, like the sun of April after a storm, with 
smiles and cheerfulness for us all. My eldest 
sister Susy was a raven-haired, jet-eyed, laugh- 
ing creature, too short in stature, and too plump 
and good-natured to be a heroine, and too care- 
less for herself to be the source of care to any- 
one else. She was born to make way for others, 
and to make that way pleasant to them; she 
could not appear anywhere without making the 
place more comfortable and more cheerful by 
her presence; and there was no merit in loving 
her, as everybody did, because in so doing each 
one felt that he was but loving his particular 
benefactor. Alice and Kate, who came next in 
age to Susy, were supposed to be, and really 
were, very handsome girls, accomplished too; 
but though I loved them truly, I fancied them 
proud, at least at the period on which I have 
my eye at the present moment—and I remember 
telling Mr. Foster, who was courting Alice, my 
opinion with regard to that matter, and recom- 
mending him to tell Goldsmith, who came after 
Kate, the same thing—which he did. These 
stately sisters of mine were so much alike, that 
I hardly knew them apart at ten paces distance, 
and they were constantly mistaken for each other 
by every member of the family. My little sister 
Lucy was but six when Susy came of age. With 
Lucy I think [ had more to do than any one 
else, and almost made a boy of her. We were 
inseparable, and had the same amusements and 
the same studies, and ran from the same books 
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in which Susy gave us our lessons, to the same 
peg-tops, balls, marbles, and shuttlecocks in the 
garden for amusement in play-hours. Lucy 
was the little doll and pet of the family, and 
would have been spoiled, if spoiling in her case 
had been possible—which it wasn’t. 

My eldest brother, Granville the Greek, as 
we used to call him, was a tall, gentlemanly, 
and rather pretentious fellow. He was one of 
the Christ-church boys, and stood high in the 
class of Grecians, and, whatever he did at 
school, bore himself with sufficient consequence 
at home—scarcely deigning to talk with us 
children, but talking in a grandiloquent vein 
with my father on all speakable occasions. My 
next brother, Frank, who stood between me and 
Granville, resented this, and delighted to trip 
up Granville, if possible, in a careless or hasty 
expression, and ask if that were Greek—for 
which, on one occasion, I recollect, he got a 
tremendous box on the ear, which Granville 
assured him was Greek (bawling out the 
Homeric designation for it) and no doubt about 
it. But Granville was a good, generous fellow 
at bottom, and proved himself so in after days. 
Frank, who was two years older than I, was a 
practical genius, whose recreations even had a 
utilitarian turn: his instinct was to be contriving 
something continually, or else to wander away 
from home, at holiday times, either into the city 
or to far Hampstead, or beyond, on a journey of 
discovery ? 

To complete our family catalogue I must 
mention the little world below-stairs. Here Dun- 
stan, the housekeeper, reigned supreme in a little 
carpeted hall that looked out into the front plot 
beneath the parlour window. She was a woman 
of five-and-thirty, who ten years before had 
brought a fresh-coloured complexion from the 
country, and never lost it. She would have 
been comely could she have tolerated a smile 
upon her face, which she was never known to 
do. When Granville was away—and that was 
always save on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days—she was the only person in the house who 
maintained any degree of dignity. Of that she 
had enough for a much larger establishment; 
and she cherished it on a conscientious principle, 
all the more rigorously that Patty, the house- 
maid, was an extremely flighty young girl, 
given to unlimited conversation, and suspected 
of an understanding with Crump, the gardener, 
who came every Friday to mow the lawn, and 
looked in also sometimes on other days to put 
the flower-beds in a tidy state. Of Cook I re- 
collect but little—not even whether she had 
any other name than Cook, though I dare say 
she had. For the years of my boyhood she 
appeared to be a fixture in the kitchen; and IL 
never saw her out of it but once, when we were 
alarmed by robbers in the night, and she planted 
herself, half-dressed, and armed with a spit, at 
my mother’s bedroom door, resolved to die, if 
need were, in her defence. A half-witted scul- 
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lion, mamed Molly, whom my mother had! Granville earned honours thick and fast. 


rescued from the ill-treatment of a virago of a 
butcher’s wife, who had received her from the | 
workhouse with a premium, completed our 
domestic establishment. Molly could scour 
floors and clean shoes, as long as she was awake, 
but had the knack of going to sleep at all 
hours and in any position, even standing. She | 
was Dunstan’s protegé because she was “Patty's 
detestation, and led a contented animal kind of 
life under the housekeeper’s care. 

My father, whose avocations, as the reader 
will have guessed, were literary, never went to | 
town on the Saturday, but on that day generally 
received visitors. It was no uncommon thing 
for us to sit down to dinner on Saturday a party 
of twenty—and from the dinner-table, in the | 
summer time, we invariably adjourned to a 
dessert of fruits under the hawthorn on the 
lawn. Here my father and his guests would 
play and romp as heartily and boisterously as the 
youngest child of the party, continuing the sport 
till the shadows left the grass and mounted the 
surrounding walls, and vanished in the general 
gloom of twilight. In winter we adjourned to | 
the drawing-room, where with music and con- 
versation we usually sat up late, and spent the 








hours as merrily and thoughtlessly as we knew 
how. This was my father’s holiday, and he 
never failed to keep it and enjoy it as long as_ 
the means were in his power. 

When Frank and I were old enough we were 
sent to school to Dr. Jamieson’s in the Edgware- | 
road, and there we began to pick up a little | 
knowledge of the world as weil as some classical | 
learning. Our instructor was one of my father’s 
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But 
an eventful change was approaching, though we 
who had been bred in that happy time knew it 
not. The first indication of its coming were my 
dear mother’s thoughful! looks ; a permanent cloud 
had settled itself upon her gentle, loving face, 
and would not be dissipated. ‘Then my father 
grew less tranquil, more uneasily active, and at 
times a little irritable. Then the Saturd: ay 
dinner-parties ceased of a sudden, to the im- 
mense mortification of Cook; and if I entered 
the parlour of an evening in the dusk, I would 
find my mother in close and whispering counsel 
with Susy—and once I saw her sobbing on 
Susy’s bosom, Susy fondling her the while as 
she would an infant. That night I couldn't 
sleep, and I told Frank, as we lay awake, the 
trouble that was at my heart. Frank, I found, 
knew more than I did. He had had his mis- 
givings, and had wormed himself into Susy’s 
confidence, and knew all the truth—of which, 
as yet, Lucy and I were ignorant. He said he 
had not told me, because, come when it night, 
the knowledge would come too soon; but he 
was obliged to tell me now—and the ‘tale was 
soon told. 

It appeared that my father, seduced by the 
prospect of a great success, had, with others, 
entered into a literary, or rather a publishing, 
speculation, which at first had promised well, 
and led him and his coadjutors to an expendi- 
ture which, in consequence of the failure of the 
project, was likely to prove ruinous to all con- 
cerned in it, and to my father especially, who 
was the person most deeply interested. It was 


“expected that we should be compelled to leave 


regular | guests at the Saturday’s dinner-table, and | our home—and as it was well to be prepared for 
on that day always accompanied us on our return | the worst, Frank advised me to think seriously 
from school. of a calling, and make up my mind to pursue it. 


Thus stands the picture of our House at Home, | | 
as I knew it and loved it best. But changes | 
were at hand. First, Alice was married to Mr. | 
Foster, and when she went away after the mirth | 
and feasting of the wedding breakfast, there | 
were more tears and solemn leave- takings than 
I had ever seen before. I was doing Cornelius 
Nepos then—and the day that I got into Virgil, 
Kate was married to Goldsmith, who, being a 
partner in a firm of Turkey merchants, took her | 
off with him to Cephalonia, and did not bring | 
her back for two years. That same year Gran- | 
ville went to College—and my father, who went 
with him to Oxford, and got him into Oriel, and 
into the same rooms he had occupied himself 
twenty-five years before, returned full of spirits 
and triumph at the fav ‘ourable impression my 
brother had made upon his Oxford friends. 

We had now parted with three of our house- 
hold, and yet [ am not certain that the few years 
which immediately followed their departure 
were not among the happiest of our lives. From 
all three we had constant tidings of prosperity 
and success. Foster got presented to a better 
living, Goldsmith was getting rich apace, and | 








For his part, he had already, with his mother’s 
consent, written to her brother, our Uncle Mor- 
ley, who was captain of his Majesty’ s frigate 
the Goshawk, for a berth on board his vessel, 
and felt confident of a favourable reply. 

How different the old house appeared to me 
now, after my participation in this dreary secret. 
I could have left it cheerfully enough with the 
prospect of a return at some future day, with 
the old faces awaiting me; but to abandon it 
for ever, and to strangers—the thought was a 
torture. In these days of miserable suspense, 
dear Susy, though not as merry, was as cheerful, 
busy, and active as ever—with this difference, 
that she seemed to have constituted herself as 
sentinel and guardian of her parents. She 
hushed the hoydenish prattle of Lucy, cowed 
Patty into silence and decorum, and warded from 
my father’s ears, whenever he was at home, 
every sound that could annoy him, and from his 
eyes every sight that could irritate his now 
nervous feelings. I saw very soon that 
Dunstan was in the confidence of my parents, 
and that her solemn dignity resolved itself into 
a kind of tender reverence, which made me love 
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her. She discharged Cook, and got both her 
and Molly other en ts—and, Patty re- 
fusing the office, took to polishing the family 
boots herself; from which unfamiliar duty 
Frank and I had to debar her by taking forcible 
possession of the implements, and using them 
ourselves. 

These family retrenchments did not prevent 
the family catastrophe, but they had the use of 
letting us down by degrees into the humble 
grade that awaited us. The worst came at last. 
Limetree Lodge was announced to be let on 
lease: a black board stuck on a pole in the front 
plot told us, and told all the world at the same 
time, that we were going. Then came the auc- 
tioneer and his men, who went. through the vil- 
lanous process of lotting and cataloguing the 
furniture, while we, with what my mother had 
selected from the general mass, moved into the 
side wings, and watched the melancholy business. 
My poor father could not stand the spectacle, 
and went to stay with Granville at Oxford till 
the affair was over. My mother’s jointure had 
been swallowed up in the unlucky speculation, 
as well as all my father’s winnings during 
thirty years of hard literary labour. It was 
fortunate that Granville had gained a fellowship, 
and could now maintain himself. It was tortu- 
nate, too, that the lease of the house, which had 
yet twenty years to run, was my mother’s pro- 
perty, and that the new tenant would pay for 
the premises a hundred pounds a year. 

I was glad, when the day came for removal, 
that the once beautiful lawn was littered with 
straw and packing-cases—that the bare trees 
seemed withering in a bath of October mist— 
that the old hawthorn was half-stripped of leaves 
and seething in a thin drizzle, and the old seats 
beneath sodden with moisture—that the autumn 
wind howled dismally in the empty chambers— 
that the flowers were all gone, dead, or stolen 
by the auctioneer’s porters—that one of them | 





We all left the old home together, to re-enter 
it never more. Within a week from that day, 
Lucy had gone to reside with Kate, in Man- 
chester—Frank had entered as midshipman on 
board the Goshawk—I had taken up my abode 
with a general practitioner of some repute in 
Westminster, with the design, long since carried 
out, of following medicine as a profession ; and 
my father and mother, and Susy, with Dunstan, 
who did not choose to be left out, had retired to 
a little brick dwelling in Chelsea, fronting the 
river. Here my dear mother died the following 
year—not from grief, and not im grief either— 
I don’t think she could have grieved long for 
the loss of mere material prosperity. She died 
with all her children round her, breathing her 
last peacefully in my father’s arms. In the 
midst of all her happiness in the old home, she 
had known that the inevitable hour, was 
gradually approaching and could not be long 
delayed, and the knowledge had never marred 
her cheerfulness nor clouded her spirit. 

Atter my mother’s death my father could no 
longer strive with the world. My noble brother 
Granville would not allow him to make the 
fruitless attempt. Granville was about to for- 
feit his fellowship by a union with our pretty 
cousin, Emma Morley. Emma and he agreed 
to wait, that he might retain the fellowship for 
my father’s benefit—who by this filial sacrifice 
enjoyed to the last, without knowing the cost of 
the obligation he was under, the comforts which 
the habits of his life had made necessary to him. 
At the period of my father’s death I stood in 


_want of a housekeeper, and Susy has come to me 


with the old merry face and still merrier heart, 
to take that care and thought in my behalf which 
she has never known how to take for herself. 

Of all dissolving views, that of the home of 
one’s childhood is undeniably the most deserving 
of the name. The romance that is attached to 
it is different from that of the novel writers; 


had knocked down the Niobe and broken off yet, though the elements are wanting which in 
her head—that the whole place, in short, looked | fiction are so delightful, it is not so painful in 
as woe-begone, barren, and worthless as any the retrospect as Uncontent would make it. To 


other bleak wilderness in London. If our 
exodus had happened on one of the bright, 
sunny days, when I had played among the 
flickering shadows of the lime-leaves upon the 
silky grass, with everything smiling around, it | 
would have broken my heart. 





have lived and loved is something : “‘ that which 
hath been shall ever be ;” and if pleasures en- 


_joyed are as good as pleasures hoped for, as some 


teach, we may be wise in cherishing the remem- 
brance of the happy home of childhood, as. we 
‘would guard a hidden treasure. 


READING RATDS. 


NO. IX.-—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Soctery, like a cowardly and hypocritical govern- 
ment, whose policy of suppression muffles the 
life it cannot destroy in free hearts, has to pay 


breathes is thick with curses. She is threatened 
by conspiracies of all sorts and sizes, and some 
of those whom she welcomes most warmly to her 


the penalty which always waits upon a policy| bosom after her own selfish fashion, actually 


of “omar “ga The ground is mined beneath 





; perils peep over her shoulder; the air she 


carry at their girdles the weapons that are to 
let out her tainted life. 
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’ In political reform, the work is often accom- 
plished by one vivid, bloody*coup, and the first 
man to mount the barricade and give his breast | 
to the bullet isa hero. In social reform, it is | 
different; and the man who, to his wounding | 
and his hurt, breaks through a convention: alism, | | 
is sure to be reminded of what he “owes to 
society.” He is not a hero—he is a “ poker,” #| 
nuisance, a pestilent fellow, who ruffles the | 
placid atmosphere of Jes convenances by his | 
“‘countercheck quarrelsome” and ‘‘lie direct ;” | 
and he must be taught manners. Let us be mo- 
derate. Let us 
take the bright ideals of our souls, 
And lock them fast away, 
Nor ever dream that things so beautiful 
Were meant for day, 
and behave like “respectable people.” There is 
reason in all things, and there are Three-per- 
cents and dinners. Jl-y-a fagot et fagot. The 
ease is complicated. - Let us confess the truth in 
holes and corners, act daily falsehoods, look 
sharp after our vines and fig-trees, and—say our 
prayers. Martyrs, and other disappointed 
people, may console themselves, if they please, 
with the reflection that in the next world they 
will have moderate people to black their boots ; 
but such matters are too high for us, and we will 
stick to gravitation and solid pudding. 

That is what Society says, and the hypocritical 
jade gets served with her own sauce. She is 
allowed to languish in chronic filth, misery, and 
shame, while a chronic process of amendment i is 
being carried on. 

Of all the guarded but deep-laid conspiracies 
which threaten the existence of social life in 
England upon its present terms, that which 
ramifies so widely in our literature is the most 
threatening. The Beast of social wrong and 
falsehood is receiving its deadly wound, which 
shall not be healed, from the petted favourites, 
of whom it speaks mincingly and tenderly, in 
salon, and street, and market-place. Men like 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Kingsley, and Tennyson 
speak with a forked tongue, and address two 
audiences. ‘Their prophetic inspiration is spoken 
to the thinkers, to the men and women who 
will understand, and who themselves influence 





public opinion. Their poetry, their style, their 
satire, their humour, their invention, are aimed | 
at the million, who do not comprehend their 
inspirations, but among whom these qualities 
sometimes serve to wing a shaft of truth which | 
may quiver and rankle in the right place. The 
song is heard by a million listeners, but its 
burden is caught by a few only. The burden 
is taken up by the few, and both the musie and, 
the meaning are diluted for the lower tiers of 
the audience. And so the process is repeated, | 
downward, and downward, and onward, and 


onward— | 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul | 
And are not lost for ever! 


We have before remarked in this series of 


-trao 
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‘papers that if the multitude knew the real 
“doctrine” of the Rabbis they swear by, they 
would turn and rend them. It is almost amusing 
‘to think of the innocence with which they allow 
the viper of social revolution to warm itself in 
their bosoms, and lay its eggs on their drawing- 
room tables under their very noses. But they 
do, and, fortunately for us all, they cannot help 
themselves. It is hardly an over-statement, we 
think, to put the matter thus :—Select a cesidil 
of the most advanced intellects in every leadi ing 
department of human thought, sentiment, 
knowledge—take Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Kingsley, Liebig, and so on, and put 
them on their allegiance to Truth, saying— 
‘‘Gentlemen—From circumstances which I need 
not explain, I find myself in a difficult position. 
One of two things I must do—a fate is upon me, 
and I can choose no eta media. I must go alto- 
gether with the stream, and live exactly after 
the model of my neighbours, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson; or I must go dead agaist the 
stream, and do just the reverse of what is 
done by those respectable individuals (very 
respectable,—silk umbrellas, silver forks, seat 
in church, &e., &e.) from day to day, and 
from hour to hour. Now, this being my predi- 
cament, and my object being to compass the Ab- 
solute Right—in one word, to live a noble life, 
—on your honours, gentlemen, as lieges of the 
radiant goddess who dwells in Sun, and sees 
things as they are, tell me, which shall I do? Is 
it peace or war?” And the couneil, thus ad- 
jured, would answer,—‘‘ Anxious inquirer, go 
against the stream. It is the safer alternative.” 
We say we believe this to be no over-statement ; 
bat did the estimable Mrs. Grundy ever put the 
case thus to herself, or came to our conclusion 
upon it? Wesuspect not. Dear old soul ! how 
her eyes would blink at the thought of it! ... 
From the noble army of Prophetic Conspi- 
rators who are carrying on works of social de- 
struction and renovation under cover of lite 


forms, we select for this month’s paper one wit 


whom our sympathy is as broad as it is deeply 
respectful—and, we would add, affectionate ; for 
Cuaries Kines_ey is a man whom it is hard not 
to love. He is not, perhaps, the best understood 
of the prophetic order; because, among other 
reasons, he speaks English; which is not intel- 


ligible to Englishmen just now, on aecount of 


(what Fuseli called, speaking of Dante or Tasso) 
‘‘de d——d ignorance of de language” in a 
Christian community where such artistic forms 
of lying, as perversion and suppression, constitute 
the polite recreation. But par sit rebus—with 
_time and patience, the leaf of the mulberry tree 
becomes satin, and he can wait. 

We are not sure that we, or the Muses, or 
any one else whom it may concern, can count 


‘the leaves in Mr. Kingsley’s crown. He is poet; 


he is novelist; he is a deseriptive writer of ex- 


power; he is a pattern preacher; 
he is a practical social reformer he is a meta- 
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physician; he is a naturalist. His literary 
career has been short, but the man who wanted 
all his works from Mudie’s at once would have 
to quadruple his annual subscription ; and, if he 
went to fetch them, would require a full-sized 
infant perambulator to bring them away in. 
Tart’s is not a bookseller’s catalogue, so we 
merely intimate that his productions run in 
linked sweetness long drawn out, from ‘‘ The 
Saint’s Tragedy”’ to ‘‘Glaucus; or, the Wonders 
of the Shore,’’ and are neither of them of an in- 
fantine degree of merit, notwithstanding our 
anti- Malthusian figure of speech. 

A very able and respected contemporary has 
the impertinence to say that Mr. Kingsley is a 
man with genius and—a hobby. The meaning 
is, that he is a born lyrist, and would never go 
out of his way to write novels, if he had not a 
societarian theory to urge. That he is a lyric 
poet, we do not doubt—it is his crowning glory ; 
but that he would, in any case, “‘ hobby” or no 
hobby, have produced works of fiction and of 
metaphysico-ethical speculation we feel sure. 
He is naturally a many-sided man; ‘‘ Glaucus”’ 
Was quite as spontaneously produced as ‘‘'The 
Saint’s Tragedy;” ‘* Westward-Ho!” not less 
so than either. Mr. Kingsley is no more a man 
of one idea than the Thomas Carlyle to whose 
teaching he owes somewhat; only a certain ob- 
trusive impatience, hurry, and dash of style, a pe- 
culiar dogmatic mannerism of his own, irritates 
his readers, and makes them now and then cry 
Siste / if you are as tedious as a King, do not 
bestow it all on our worships! Perhaps this 
matter lies in a nutshell: Mr. Kingsley is above 
all things, and at all times, a preacher—when 
he is not a poet; and no one likes to be per- 
petually preached to. 

The leading idea of Mr. Kingsley’s teaching 
is—to reunite God and nature, godliness and 
life, which have been wilfully divorced by the 
fancies and selfishness of men. The world is 
God’s world; life is a sacrament; every good 
and perfect gift cometh from above ; everything, 
whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
is to be done to God’s glory. 

This may seem nothing new, but it is so, in 
its full significance, to what is called the Chris- 
tian world. In point of fact an antithesis exists 
in the popular “religious” intellect between the 
kingdom of God and “the world.” In expec- 
tation of the speedy return of their Master to 
take up the sceptre, the early Christians sought 
‘‘a city yet to come,” and pronounced an ana- 
thema upon “the world.” Mr. Kingsley, and 
all teachers of the Broad Church School, seek 
to remove that anathema. They say, Here is | 
the Kingdom of God; His royal symbol is on 
every green blade, and on every creeping thing ; 
on every thought and every passion of your 
complex nature; His will shall be done on this 
earth as it is in heaven; become as little children, 
and enter this realm. 





The ‘‘ Evangelical” view of the relation of 
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Divine Truth to life may be vaguely held and 
seldom expressed except in the rhapsodical form ; 
but it is plainly not identical with Charles Kings- 


ley’s. Jane (or Emily) Taylor writes :— 
Cease, my fond, fluttering heart ! 
Come, struggle to be free ! 
The world and thou must part, 
. How hard so e’er it be. 


My trembling spirit owns it just, 

Bat cleaves yet closer to the dust ! 
Dr. Watts falls in love, ‘‘ after his small model,” 
as Lord Bacon says, with the magnificent woman 
who afterwards becomes Mrs. Rowe. Dr. Watts 
is only five feet high. Mrs. Rowe says, not 
unnaturally, and we hope not unamiably, “she 
admires the jewel, but despises the casket.” 
Dr. Watts—whose memory we love and reve- 
rence, and whose character and talents have 
never, we think, received full justice—relieves 
his mind by a hymn like this :— 

My soul forsakes her vain delight, 

And bids the world farewell, 


Base as the dirt beneath my feet, 
And mischievous as hell. 


No longer will I seek your love, 
Or ask your friendship more,— 
The happiness I now approve 
Is not within your power. 


Had I the pinions of a dove, 
I’d climb the heavenly road,— 
There sits my Saviour drest in love, 
And there my smiling God ! 
What was “‘ the world” from which Miss Taylor 
thought it ‘‘just’”’ “‘ to part?’ Had she any right 
to chide her “ fond, fluttering heart,” or was her 
“fond, fluttering heart” in its right place? Had 
Dr. Watts any business to call a fine woman a 
“vain delight,” and repudiate the world as 
“base as dirt?’ Was there, on any true 
Christian ground, a real antithesis between ‘‘the 
happiness I now approve” and such happiness 
as he might have found in an evening in the 
lady’s society, if she had happened to admire the 
easket, and let her hair droop on the little divine’s 
shoulder ?—Mr. Kingsley says, No, to most of 
these questions; and as to ‘‘ the world,” he says 
it is God’s world, that beauty and joy, and 
animal happiness, are God’s gifts, and that 
neither Miss Taylor nor anybody else has a right 
to call them bad names and “ part” from them. 
No, nor to accept them sulkily or timidly, under 
protest. This is what Mr. Kingsley’s answer 
would be, we suspect; and we wiil support our 
conjecture by a few extracts from his “ Village 
Scenery.” First let us see what he has to say of 


GOD’S WORLD. 


This very 104th Psalm, for instance, speaks entirely 
about things which we hardly care or even think it pro- 
per to mention in church now. It speaks of this earth 
entirely, and the things on it. Of the light, the clouds, 
and wind—of hills and valleys, and the springs on the 
hill sides—of wild beasts and birds—of grass, and corn, 
and wine, and oil —of the sun and moon, night and day 
—the great sea, the ships and the fishes, and all the 
wonderful and nameless creatures which people the 
waters—the very birds’ nests in the high trees, and 
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the rabbits burrowing among the rocks—nothing on! we would all remember it! The Bible speaks of a reli- 
earth but this psalm thinks it worth mentioning. And | gious man only once, and of religion only twice, except 
all this, which we would expect to find only in a book’ of where it speaks of the Jews’ religion, to condemn it, and 
natural history, is in the Bible, in one of the psalms, shows what an empty, blind, useless thing it was. What 
written to be sung in the Temple at Jerusalem, before | does this Bible talk of, then? It talks of Gop ;—not of 
the throne of the living God and His glory, which used religion, but of God. It tells us not to be religious, but 
to be seen in that Temple—inspired, as we all believe, | to be godly. . . . . If Jesus Christ came to you in the 
by God’s Spirit, God’s own word, in short ; that is worth shape of a poor man, whom nobody knew, should you 
thinking of. Surely the man who wrote this must have | ‘now Him? 
thought very differently about this world, with its fields) The question means, should you, professing 
cod men and testa bed fom what rethink. and calling yourself Christian, at once recognise 
S ©/ the Ideal of Godliness, and say, instinctively, 


spiritual, as we call it; at all events, something very | ** , — ‘ 
different from the 104th Psalm, about woods, and rivers, | That is the Divine Man, Christ Jesus? 
Should yoa admire him, fall at his feet, and give your- 


and dumb beasts. . . . . Perhaps even some of the old 
Jews thought themselves spiritual and pure-minded for | ,,)¢ up to him, body and soul? I am afraid that i, for 
| one, should not; I am afraid that too many of us here 


looking down on this psalm, and on David for writing it. 
Very likely, for men have had such thoughts in all ages, | youig t. That of thinki more of religion 
and will have them, But the man who wrote this psalm | hone ong 4 of ven << y= more of our 

own souls than we do of Jesus Christ. But you will 


had no such thoughts. He said himself, in this same 
want to know what is the difference, after all, between 


psalm, that his words would please God. Nay, he is not 
speaking and preaching about God in this psalm, as I religion and godliness? Just the difference that there 
am now, in my sermon; but he is doing more—he is | i, between always thinking of self, and always forgetting 
speaking to God—a much more solemn thing, if you will | ..1¢ between the terror of a slave and the affection of a 
think of it. , . . » David looked on the earth as God’s : There is a dark, false view of God, and ot 
earth ; we look on it as man’s earth, or nobody’s earth. | the good news of salvation and the kingdom of heaven, 
.... He felt that he belonged to this world, and must | which the devil is always trying to make men take. The 
not forget it or neglect it; that this earth was his work- | yi) One tries to make us forget that God is love—he 
field and his lesson-book. .... “As a garment shalt | tries to make us forget that God gives us all things richly 
thou change them.” Ay! there was David’s secret. He | 4, enjoy—he tries to make us forget that God gives at 
saw that this earth and skies are God’s garment—the | 4} and to make us think that we take, not that he gives 
garment by which we see God; and that is what our fore- mar make us look at God asa taskmaster, not as a father ; 
fathers saw, too, and what we have forgotten. We say, | in one word, to make us mistake the devil for God, and 
“The light shines.” David says something more— | God for the devil... . . Every healthy breath you ever 
“Thou, O God, adornest Thyself with light as with a! Grow, every cheerful hour yoa ever spent, every good 
curtain,” We say, “The clouds fly and the wind blows,” crop you ever raised safely, came to you by “the visitation 
David says, - God makes the clouds his chariot, and of God.” 1 tell you that every sensible thought or plan 
walks upon the wings of the wind.” that ever came into your heads—every loving, honest, 
manly, womanly feeling that ever rose in your hearts, God 


“‘visited” you to put it there. 


In all this, there is surely too much dogmatism 
of manner, too much of the “J tell you” ele- 
ment,—but is the matter to be dismissed so 
lightly ? 

Mr. Kingsley is a Christian Socialist; he 
contributed to the periodical bearing that name, 
and assisted in Christian Socialist organisations. 
He knows what havoc rsonal attachment 
makes with our pitiful ‘‘ rights ;’”’ he knows that 
love.may lawfully and beautifully sacrifice we 
thing for the beloved; he believes that God’s 
will, revealed in love, is the monear cf the in- 

. dividual’s ‘‘ rights,”—that when He tells you to 
wisdom and understanding, all prudence and strength Ights, you 
of mind come from the Spirit of God, which dpattas| love your neighbour as yourself, he means it ; 
understanding. . . . . Again, good-nature and affection, | and. this is how he talks, in his ‘‘ Yeast, a Pro- 
love, generosity, pity,—whose likeness are they? What blem,’’ to the gregarious mob, called a nation, 
is God’s name but love? And must not, then, all love; which writes over its Exchange, “The Earth is 


on ee vr genercney “0 ag gg . ae | the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” and then 
rile 


given to a young man a bold spirit, and powerful limbs, | Proceeds to act within the gates upon the 
or to a young woman a handsome face and a merry, | re of—every man for himself, and the Devil 
loving heart, he will not punish for these—God forbid! take the hindmost :— 





Next, let us hear him for a few minutes con- 
cerning 


THE WORK OF GOD’S SPIRIT—“ EVERY GOOD AND 
PERFECT GIFT.” 


First, now, that common gift of strength and courage. 
Whogives youthat? Whogaveit David? For he that gives 
it to one is most likely to be he that gives it to another. 
David says to God, “ Thou teachest my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight ; by the help of God, I can leap over 
a wall, He makes me strong, that my arms can break 
even a bow of steel.” That is plain spoken enough, I 
think. Who gave Samson his strength again? What 
says the Bible? How Samson met a young lion, which 
roared against him, and he had nothing in his hand, and 
the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he 
tore the lion, as he would have torn a kid. .... All 





What he gives, he means to be used; and according as 
you use those blessings, so you will be judged at the last 


day. 
And, yet once again, upon the doctrine that 
all life is sacramental, and that 
RELIGION IS NOT GODLINESS. 
Did you ever remark, my friends, that the Bible says 
hardly anything about religion—that it never praises 
religious people ? ‘This is very curious. Would to God 


Yes, the bank had stopped! The ancient firm of 
Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Co., which had 
been fur some years expanding from a solid golden 
organism into a colossal tissue and huge balloons of 
thread-bare paper, bad at last worn through and ecol- 
lapsed, dropping its car and human contents m 
mto the Thames mud. Why detail the pitiable : 
mortem examination resulting? Lancelot sickened over 
it for many a long day; not, indeed, mourning at his 
private losses, but at the thorough hollowness of the 
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system which it exposed, about which he spoke his | 
mind pretty freely to his uncle, who bore it good- | 
humouredly enough..... Not that Lancelot was 
hard upon him—on the contrary, he assured him re- 

atedly of his conviction that the precepts of the Bibie 
had nothing to do with the laws of commerce; that 
though the Jews were forbidden to take interest of | 
Jews, Christians had a perfect right to be as hard as | 
they liked on brother Christians; that there could not 
be the least harm in share-jobbing; for though it | 
did, to be sure, add nothing to the wealth of the | 
community—only conjure money out of your neigh- | 
bour’s pocket into your own—yet was not that all | 
fair in trade? If a man did not know the real value | 
of the shares he sold you, you were not bound to tell | 
him. Again, Lancelot quite agreed with his uncle 
that though covetousness might be idolatry, yet money 
making could not be called covetousness, and that, on 
the whole, though making haste to be rich was de- 
nounced as a dangerous and ruinous temptation in 
Sr. Paul’s time, that was not the slightest reason why 
it should be so now. Ali these concessions were 
made with a freedom which caused the good banker 
to suspect at times that his shrewd nephew was laughing 
at him in his sleeve; but he could not but subscribe 
to them for the sake of consistency ; though, as a. 
staunch Protestant, it puzzled him a little at times, 
to find it necessary to justify himself by getting his 
“infidel” nephew to explain away so much of the 
Bible for him. But men are accustomed to do 
that now-a-days, and so was he... . “36 J 
were a Christian,” said Lancelot, “like you, I would 
call this credit system of yours the Devil's selfish coun- 
terfeit of God’s order, of mutual love and trust; the 
child of that miserable dream, which, as Dr. Chalmers 
well said, expects universal selfishness to do the work 
of universal love. Look at your credit-system, how— 
not in its abuse, bust in its very essence—it carries the 
seeds of self-destruction, In the first place, a man’s 
credit depends, not upon his real worth and property, 
but upon his reputation for property. Duily and 
hourly he is tempted, he is forced to puff himself, to 
pretend to be richer than he is,” 

The banker sighed, and shrugged his shoulders. ‘* We 
all do it, my dear boy.” ' 

“TI know it; you must do it, or be more than human. 
There is lie the first—and look at lie the second. This 
credit-system is founded on the universal faith and 
honour of men towards mer. But do you think faith 
and honour can be the children of selfishness? Men 
must be chivalrous and disinterested to be honourable. 
And you expect them all to join in aniversal faith—each 
for his own selfish interest! Selfishness can collect, 
not unite, a herd of cowardly wild cattle, that they.may 
feed together, breed together, keep off the wolf and 
bear together. But when one of your wild cattle falls 
sick, what becomes of the corporate feelings of the 
herd then? For one man of your class who is nobly 
helped by his fellows, are not the thousand left behind 
to perish? Your Bible talks of society, not as a herd, 
but as a living tree, an organic individual body, a holy 
brotherhood, and kingdom of God. And here is an 
idol which you have set up instead of it!” 


In “Alton Locke,” besides the urging of the 
Societarian views, which are always present to 
Mr. Kingsley as a believer in God’s kingdom 
upon earth, there is the enforcement of another | 
lesson—that the love of sensuous beauty may 
become a curse—(has not Hawthorne finely 
hinted that in reference to Clifford Pyndean ?)— 
that it is not to be idolised, as Alton idolised 
Lillian, but to be cherished as “‘ the sacrament 
of heaven, the finger-mark of God.”’ ‘ Donot,” 
says Lillian’s sister, to the broken-spirited 





struggler— 


Do not despise your old love for the beautiful. Do 
not fancy that because you have let it become an idol 
and a tyrant it was not therefore the gift of God. Cherish 
it, develope it to the last; steep your whole soul in 
beauty; watch it in its most vast and complex harmonies, 
and not less in its most faint and fragmentary traces, 
Only, hitherto, yon have blindly worshipped it; now you 
must learn to comprehend, to master, to’embody it; to 
show it forth to men as the sacrament of Heaven, the 
finger-work of God! 


“Alton Locke’’ is full of fine insight and touch- 
ing writing. How beautiful is Alton’s ‘‘ sacred 
modesty’ of silence, which would not let him 
breathe Lillian’s name to Sandy Mackaye for so 
long! How beautiful her sister’s delicacy in 
calling in Crosthwaite after Alton has just made 
the discovery that she and Lillian had all along 
been the true friend and gentle benefactor,— 
ealling him into the chamber, lest, alone with 
her, Alton’s eager and affectionate nature should 
tempt him to say more than the moment had 
room for! But there are also serious blemishes in 
‘‘ Alton Locke ;” and certainly Mr. Kingsley does 


-not understand either Calvinism or Calvinists, 


It has been matter of surprise with some of 
this gentleman’s critics that he should so per- 
tinaciously preach the sanctity of sexual affection, 
and rebuke so painstakingly and unflinchingly 
as he does (e. g. in ‘ The Saint’s Tragedy’’) all 
ascetic views of the relation between man and 
woman. Why should he do so? it is asked. 
What is the occasion for all this? We think the 
occasion is obvious. The sexual relation is the 
point upon which ascetic morality, and the 
current morality, which begins with suppression 
and limitation, alike bring their heavy guns to 
bear. Zhe passton—thatawful, beautiful, mystery 
of creative love,—isclassed among moral pudenda. 
It is the point into which all ideas of repu- 
diating the ‘world’ are collected. Hence 
Mr. Kingsley’s energetic and repeated attacks 
—it is with him the Malakhoff Tower of 
pseudo-Christian morals, How nobly he thinks 
of sexual love we shall soon see, in a passage 
which we also quote for another purpose; but his 
strong views of the sacredness of passion, his 
faith that “‘that which is the most luscious is 
also the most pure,’ do not prevent his recog- 
nising that form of attachment between the 
sexes usually called Platonic Love. How, in- 
deed, should any man of generous and delicate 
nature,—not to say any poet,—fail to recognise 
that ‘‘ailment” (it is Mr. Kingsley’s own 
word), which is to the mature man or woman 
what ‘“ calf-love”’ is to the boy or girl? There 
is an element in human nature which, while it 
exalts passion into a celestial ecstacy which is 
nameless, transforms friendship under certain 
conditions into the [’amour sans ailes which is 
born of Apollo and Venus Urania. We quote 
from the first volume of ‘‘ Hypatia ”’:— 

But though the friends and scenes of his childhood 
had fallen back so swiftly into the far horizon, he was 
not lonely. His heart found a lovelier hour than it had 


ever known before. For, during those four peaceful 
and busy months of study, there had sprung up between 
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Hypatia and the beautiful boy one of those pure and 

yet i friendships—call them rather, with St. 

Augustine, by the sacred name of love—which, fair and | 
holy as they are when they link youth to youth, or girl | 
to girl, reach their fall perfection only between man and 

woman. .... Earthknows no fairer bonds save wedded 

love itself. .... But man can no more live upon 

Platonic love than on the more prolific species of that 

common ailment, &c., &c., &c. 


Our next extract, which is from “ Yeast” 
again, we quote for the purpose of giving Mr. 
Kingsley’s view of Love in small compass; for 
that of relieving this paper; and also for reasons 
which will appear in subsequent comments :— 


“TI will walk,” said Argemone, in her determined way. 

Mrs. Lavington began something about aes but 
was stopped with another pound’s worth of oaths by the 
Squire, who, however, had tolerably recovered his good 
homour, and hurried Mrs. Lavington and MHonoria, 
laughingly, into the dog-cart, saying — 

“ Argemone’s safe enough with Smith; the servants 
will lead the horses behind them. It’s only three miles 
home, and I should like to see any one speak to her twice 
while Smith’s fists are in the way.” 

Lancelot thought so too. 

“ You can trust. yourself to me, Miss Lavington.” 

“ By all means. 
and she stopped. In a moment, the dog-cart had rattled 
off, with a parting curse from the Squire to the servants, 
who were unharnessing the horses. 

Argemone took Lancelot’s arm. The soft touch 
thrilled through and through him; and Argemone felt, 
she knew not why, a new sensation run through her 
frame, She shuddered—not with pain. 

** You are cold, Miss avngee a 

“Oh, not in the least.” ld! when every vein was 
boiling so strangely! A soft, luscious melancholy crept 
over her. She had always a terror of darkness ; but now 
she felt quite safe in his s . The thought of her 
own ongevhecter girlhood drew her heart closer to him. 
. - . « For the first time in her life she knew the delight 
of dependence, the holy charm of weakness. And as 
they paced on silently together through the black, awful 
night, while the servants lingered far out of sight about 
the horses, she found how utterly she trusted bim. 

“ Listen!” he said, A nigh ingale was close to them, 
pouring out his whole soul in song. 

“Is it not very late in the year for a nightingale ?” 

“He is waiting for his mate. She is rearing a late 
brood, I suppose.” 

“What do you think it is which can stir him up to 


such an eestacy of joy, and transfigure his whole heart | P@ 


into melody ?” 
a What but love, the fullness of all joy, the evoker of 
song.” 

a as? The ‘deed in — * 

“So they say: but t must love, if t ing P” 

“ They love God !” hi 

"4 no one else ?” 

“O yes—but that is universal spiritual love—not 
earthly love—a narrow passion for an individual.” 

“ How do we know that they do not learn to love all, 
by first loving one ?” 

“O, the angelic life is single !” 

“ Who told you so, Miss Lavington ?” 

She quoted the stock text, of course :—“In heaven 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels.” 

“* As the tree falls, so it lies.” And God fortid that 
those who have been true lovers on earth should contract 
hew marriages in the next world. Love is eternal. Death 
may part lovers, but not love. And how do we know 
that these angels, as they call them, if they be really 
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I shall enjoy the walk; after ——” ) 
a Grid | almost with spite, on pleasures which were forbidden to 





persons, may not be united in pairs by some marriage 
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bond, infinitely more perfect than any we can dream of 
ou earth ?” 

“That is a very wild view, Mr. Smith, and not sanc- 
tioned by the Church,” said Argemone, severely. 
(Curious and significant it is, how severe ladies are apt to 
be, whenever they talk of the Charch.) 

“In plain historic fact, the early fathers, and the 
middle age monks did not sanction it: and are not they 
the very last persons to whom one would go to be taught 
about marriage? Strange! that people should take their 
notions of love from the very men who prided themselves 
on being bound by their own vows to know nothing 
about it!” 

“They were very holy men.” 

“ But still men, as I take it. And do you not see that 
Love is, like all spiritual things, only to be understood 
by experience—by loving ?” 

“ Bat is love spiritual ?” 

* Pardon me, but what a question for one who believes 
that ‘ God is love !’” 

“Bat the divines tell us that the love of buman 
beings is earthly.” 

“ How did they know? They had never tried. Oh, 
Miss Lavington! Cannot you sec that in those barbarous 
and profligate ages of the later empire, it was impossible 
for men to discern the spiritual beauty of marriage, de- 
graded as it had been by heathen brutality? Do you 
not see that there must have been a continual tendency in 
the minds of a celibate clergy to look with contempt, 


them ?”” 

Another pause. 

“It must be very delicious,” said , thought- 
fully, “for any one who believes it, to think that mar- 
riage can last through eternity. But then, what becomes 
of entire love to God? How can we part our hearts 
between him and his creatures ?” 

“Tt is a sin, then, to love your sister or your friend! 
What a low, material view of love, to fancy that you can 
cut it up into so many pieces, like a cake, and give to 
one person one tit-bit and another to another, as the 
Popish books would have you believe! Love is like a 
flame—light as many fresh flames at it as you will, it 
grows instead of diminishing by the dispersion!” 

“It is a beautiful imagination.” 

“ But oh, how miserable and tantalising a thought, 
Miss Lavington, to those who know that a priceless spirit 
is near them which might be one with them through all 
eternity, like twin stars in one common atmosphere, for 
ever giving and receiving wisdom and might, beauty and 
bliss, and yet are barred from their bliss by some in- 
visible adamantine wall, against which they must beat 
themselves to death, like butterflies against the window- 

ne, gazing and longing, and unable to guess why they 
are forbidden to enjoy 


a 

Why did Argemone withdraw her arm from his? He 
knew and felt that she was entrusted to him. He 
turned away from the subject. 

“I wonder whether they are safe home by this time ?” 

“Thope my father will not catch cold. How sad, 
Mr. Smith, that he will swear so. I do not like to sa 
it; and yet you must have heard him too often yourself.’ * 


This is the most natural passage in the whole 
conversation. Lancelot resumes: 


“I wish, this summer, for the first time in my life, to 


try and do some examine a little into the real 
condition of E working men,” 
“1 am id, Mr, Smith, that I did not teach you 


that duty.” 

“Oh, you have taught me priceless things! You 
have taught me beauty is the sacrament of heaven, und 
love its gate—that that which is the most luscious is 
also the most pure.” 

“ But I never spoke a word to you on such subjects ?” 

2k 
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“There are those, Miss Lavington, to whom a human | fails in the conduct and conversation he attri- 


face can speak truths too deep for books.” 
Argemone was silent, bat she understood him. Why 
did she not withdraw her arm a second time ? 


In a moment more, the Colonel hailed them from the | he may 


butes to his personages. We think this is true, 
after making every allowance for what license 
claim as an idealistic artist. We do 


dog-cart, and behind him came the britschka, with a | not expect a love-passage of Mr. Kingsley’s to 


relay of servants. 

They parted, with a long, lingering pressure of the 
hand, which haunted her young palm all night in 
dreams. Argemone got into the carriage, Lancelot 
jamped into the dog-cart, took the reins, and relieved 
his heart by galloping Sandy up the hill, and frighten- 
ing the returning coachman down one bank, and his 
led horses up the other. 

“ Voque la galére, Lancelot! 
good use of your time.” 

But Lancelot spoke no word all the way home, and 
wandered till dawn in the woods around his cottage, 
kissing the hand which Argemone’s palm had pressed.” 


Well, what have we to remark? With Mr. 
Kingsley’s doctrine concerning sexual love we 
will not deal here; but we have certainly a 
piece of powerful dialogue, with as much of the 
unnatural abeut it as could well be crowded 
into so small a space. It ts ‘curious and sig- 
nificant” that ladies should be strong upon 
“Church” matters—women are naturally loyal 
to Directors and Guardians of all kinds. John 
Milton might have been quoted by Lancelot in 
favour of love in heaven, in that confession of 
the archangel, in making which he turns 


I hope you have made 


Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue, 


so beautifully commented upon by Keats in the 
couplet— 


Into the deep-recessed woods they flew, 
ror turned they pale, as mortal lovers do. 


But the whole thing is intensely unreal, to our 
thinking. Would any gentleman, alone with a 
young lady, begin a conversation by talking 
about a nightingale rearing a late brood and 
singing for love? Would he discuss the ques- 
tion of moukish celibacy, and use such language 
as we have put in italics, about ‘spite,’ and 
‘* forbidden pleasures?” We think not. And 
we will be bound .to say that there is 
not a lady in these kingdoms who would 
be guilty of the gross material rudeness of 
withdrawing her arm from a_ gentleman 
for a purely metaphysical reason which might 
be imaginary, and of which, at all events, she 
had no business to betray any consciousness. 
Then, why should Lancelot feel rebuked, be- 
cause she was “entrusted to him ?’’—she was 
entrusted to him to take home safely, but he 
was under no pledge not to make love, and he 
had a right to do it. Again, if he did feel re- 
buked, why did he go on just the same? Did 
he not continue to make love in that dialogue? 
Most distinctly he did, and when Bracebrid 
hoped he had made “ good use of his time,” he 
was not so wide of the mark. Lancelot’s be- 
haviour at the close of the scene is natural— 
but in general Mr. Kingsley, who is a wonder- 
fully minute and successful painter of character, 





read like the prattle of Clive and Ethel New- 
come; but he need not be as wide of the mark 
as in the scene we have quoted, or in that (we 
fancy) equally extravagant scene where Lance- 
lot takes an impossible picture to Argemone, 
and she behaves with such passionate absurdity— 
an English lady in Argemone’s position would 
have covered her confusion by an attempt at 
banter or something of that sort. All this need 
not prevent our adding that we think ‘ Yeast” 
a noble book, of very deep significance—we 
have given it many perusals, and shall give it 
many more. 

We had intended to bring upon the page some 
specimens of Mr. Kingsley’s extraordinary and 
versatile powers as a descriptive writer, but 
space fails us, and we prefer to use what re- 
mains for some specimens of his lyric vein. 
First, let us give the immortal ballad from 
‘Alton Locke,” with its setting of incident :— 


“ Perhaps,” I said, humbly, “that is the only way to 
write songs—to let the air get possession of one’s whole 
soul, and gradually inspire the words for itself.” .... 
She looked up, just as if she had been unconscious of 
my presence till that moment. “Ah, Mr. Locke!— 
well, if you understand my meaning so thoroughly, 
perhaps you will try and write some words for me.” 
.... She rose and left the piano, saying, archly, 
“ Now, don’t forget your promise!” and I, poor fool, 
my sunlight suddenly withdrawn, began torturing my 
brains on the instant to think of a subject. 


The words we have italicised recal to our 
memory a sweet little sonnet of Mr. Kingsley’s, 
which appeared in the Christian Soctalist :— 


The baby sings not on its mother’s breast, 

Nor nightingale’s, who nestle side by side— 

Nor I by thine—but only let us part; 

Then, lips which should but kiss, and so be stall, 
As having uttered all, must speak again. 

O stunted thought! O chill and fetter’d rhyme! 
Yet my great bliss, though still entirely blest, 
Losing its proper home, can find no rest: 

So, like a child who whiles away the time 

With dance and carol, till the eventide, 
Watching its mother homeward through the glen; 
Or nightingale, who, sitting far apart, 

Tells to his listening mate within the nest 

The wonder of his star-entranced heart, 

Till all the waken’d woodlands laugh and thrill— 
Forth all my being bubbles into song, 

And rings aloft, not smooth, yet clear and strong. 


Has the connexion between Love and Song, 
especially the tendeney of the lover to sing when 
his ‘ sunlight is withdrawn,” ever received the 
inquisitive attention that is due to it as a great 
psychological phenomenon? We just ask the 


S¢ | question, and return to “Alton Locke ” :— 


Lillian’s wild air rang still in my ears, and combined 
itself somehow with that picture of the Cheshire Sands 
and the story of the drowned girl, till it shaped itselt 
into a song, which, as it is yet unpublished, and as I have 
hitherto obtruded little or nothing of my own composi- 





READING RAIDS. 


tion 
here 


on my readers, I may be excused for inserting 


I. 
O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dee— 
The western wave was wild and dark wi’ foam, 
And all alone went she. 
II. 
The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land, 
And never home came she. 
III. 
O, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair ?—~ 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
O’ drowned maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea— 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Amoug the stakes on Dee. 


IV. 
They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea : 
But still the boatmen hear her eall the cattle home, 
Across the sands 0’ Dee. 


Why should Mr. Locke be ‘‘ humble” about 
the true way of writing words to music? Surely 
it is obvious, if anything is, that the “‘ true way”’ 
must be to get inside the tune, and then let the 
words grow of themselves; and Mr. Locke was 
sage enough to know that without a “ perhaps.” 
Nearly as touching as the above, and quite as 
full of lyric beauty, is the subjoined nameless 
little lament, from the Christian Soetalist :— 
The merry merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 

And the merry merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 

Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snow-yard, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 

And my baby in his cradle in the churchyard 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me. 


The ‘‘ Three Fishers” has been so much quoted 
of late, that our readers may have already seen 
it; but they will thank us for reproducing it 
here, ‘‘so absolute it seems, so in itself com- 
plete ;”” and this also appeared in the Christian 
Socialist :— 

THE THREE FISHERMEN. 


I, 

Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 

Out into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thonght of the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
Yor men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Il, 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And thes: looked at the squall, and they looked at the 

shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and brown ;— 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbour-bar be moaning. 
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Ill. 
Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 


| And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 


For those that will never come back to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep,— 


| And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep,— 


And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


We give one more quotation—a conjugal 
warble, which dwells in our memory, though 
we forget where we found it :— 


I. 
The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain, 
But yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife ! 
Never come over again! 
Il. 
For woman is warm, though man is cold, 
And the night shall hallow the day, 
Till the heart that at even was worn and old, 
Shall arise in the morning, gay, 
Sweet wife! 
To its work in the morning, gay! 


Here we must stop, and add a few parting 
words. 

Goethe said that great part of the immorality 
of England was traceable to the didacticism of 
its literature and institutions. We think he 
was right, and that all teaching which begins 
by telling you what you should not do, is essen- 
tially immoral, and most clearly anti-Christian. 
If we could choose our own mission, it would 
be to preach that ‘‘ Except a man become as a 
little child he shall in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven’’—that simplicity and spontaneous- 
ness are the grand charactenistics of right action. 
But has not Mr. Kingsley chosen this mission 
too? If not, why has he, in ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
given us Amyas Leigh as the Christian Ideal of 
a man,—‘‘ One not even knowing whether he is 
good or not, but just doing the right thing, 
without thinking about tt, as simply as a little 
child, because the Spirit of God is with him,”’— 
in contrast with Eustace Leigh, “ trying to be 
good with all his might and main, according to 
certain approved methods and rules which he has 
got by heart ; and like a weak oarsman, feeling 
and fingering his spiritual muscles over all day 
to see if they are growing ?” 

Dear Reader! We have endeavoured faith- 
fully to translate Charles Kingsley’s message 
for you, and we leave it in your hands—praying 
of you to believe that we mean most seriously 
much that we have written playfully; and 
praying of Mr. Kingsley that he will pardon the 
shortcomings which we know there must be in 
this paper, and our errors of statement and of 
criticism, if any. We recollect that we have 
hinted at his indebtedness to Thomas Carlyle; 
but he has claims to the attention of a professedly 
Christian community which Mr. Carlyle has not. 
He is not to be called, by any class of readers, a 





‘dealer in mere negations.” He sees, and he 
denounces, the want of individual faith and 
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energy which Mr. Carlyle sees and denounces ; 
he discerns existing social mischiefs, and echoes 
Alfred Tennyson’s awful curses— 


Curst be the social wants that sin against the strength of 

Curst Soe social lies that warp us from the living 

ens er sickly forms that err from nature’s honest 

And oats the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of 
the fool ! 


But he goes farther. He says that there is in 
the Christianity which, adulterated and debased 
as it is, yet is actually here in our very midst, a 
fount of true manliness and womanliness, and of 
social blessing. And the number is daily in- 
creasing of those who think this message worth 
| attention, and find CHantes Kinestey a faithful 
interpreter of the highest mysteries and of their 
bearing upon life and conduct, as well as a 
trenchant critic upon our heterogeneous and be- 
wildering civilisation. 
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A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A croup of young girls, with their fresh faces 
untouched as yet by sorrow or anxiety, is a very 
pleasant sight, as any would have said who had 
gazed in at the fire-lit windows of a certain 
house in Brighton, on a certain frosty December 
night. 

The room was spacious, and little encumbered 
with furniture, yet warm and cosy-looking—the 
more so, perhaps, from an air of careless freedom 
unlike that which usually reigned over the long 
tables, the interminable rows of chairs, and the 
well-filled book-shelves. The firelight glanced 
faintly on the worn bindings of grammar and 
dictionary, on a pile of slates with ink-stained 
frames close by, and on a pair of globes, for the 
nonce encased in stately night-caps of green 
baize. But on the faces around the hearth, it 
shone and sparkled, as if rejoiced to find some- 
thing akin to its own restless vivacity. 

A very fair study for thinker, poet, or painter, 
was that fireside group. There was the chubby 
little one, with her golden hair and mottled 
arms; there was the bright-faced girl, brimming 
over with mischievous glee; and by her side, her 
spirit somewhat chastened by dawning woman- 
hood, the maiden, whose soft, shy eyes were 
gazing into the fire. Then there was the English 
teacher, scarcely more than a girl herself, and so 
full of pleasant home-thoughts, that not even the 
mountain of unmended stockings before her 
could call up a frown. Lastly, there was the 
Frenchwoman, with her shining, braided hair 
aid trim dress, whose shrill voice for once was 
hushed in anticipation of leaving “‘ ce pays oi on 
est toujours st triste.” 

The greater number of girls were gathered 
around one whose destiny certainly was to in- 
spire affection in almost all who crossed her 
path, although her personal attractions were by 
no means striking. She had indeed the charm 
of a sweet voice and a winning manner, but 
her face, possessing«little actual beauty, was 
thrown into the shade by some that surrounded 
it—two or three of the prettiest of Miss Hartley’s 
pupils being gathered, as usual, about Mary 


IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Sutherland. It was strange to see how irre- 
sistibly she was attracted by every phase of ex- 
ternal beauty, and how instinctively she appre- 
ciated its slightest detail. Another trait in her 
character might be traced in her position at that 
moment. One little child sat on her knees, a 
second nestled at her feet, and wherever she 
might be, if children were present, it was thus; 
she so thoroughly loved the little creatures. One 
could see that the holy instincts of motherhood 
were there warm and strong, rooted in the depths 
of her nature. 

Though the friend and champion of the young 
ones, it was evident that Mary was a general 
favourite, from the tenor of the gay chatter with 
which the room resounded. 

“Only half an hour before we dress,” said 
one, as the clock on the mantel-piece chimed six. 
“Mary, dear, whose hair shall you do first? I 
think you promised me, didn’t you ?” 

‘No, no; it was I she promised,” echoed 
another voice, “‘ wasn’t it, Mary ?” 

“‘T promised both,” answered she; “but I 
think Amy’s was to be the first.”” As she spoke, 
a small, waxen-looking hand stole round her 
throat, and Amy Laurence’s face rested on her 
shoulder. The features were exquisitely cut, 
and there was a graceful languor about the lithe 
figure and in the dark eyes, which, with the ex- 
ceeding lustre and softness of the hair, bespoke 
her Eastern lineage. The ungenial Européan 
climate, and the early separation from her nearest 
kin, had given the girl a certain subdued expres- 
sion, as though both thought and feeling, which, 
under other circumstances, might have expanded 
into exuberant growth, were habitually repressed. 
There was an ungirlish dejection in her voice 
even now, as she answered— 

‘Never mind me, dear. Except that Aleck 
is vexed when I don’t look nice, I would not 
trouble you at all.” 

‘You are a naughty child to say any such 
thing, and with this beautiful hair too,” added 
‘Mary fondly, passing her hand over the girl’s 
‘ abundant locks. 

' Amy Laurence and Mary Sutherland were 
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staunch friends, and anticipated renewing at 
home the friendship formed in the school-room. | 
Both were on the eve of that great event in a 
girl's life, leaving school, and looked forward to | 
it with feelings differing widely, as did their 
individual temperaments. Amy, grave and far- 
seeing for her years, felt little of Mary’s 
bounding delight, and instead of anticipating the 
endless pleasures of freedom, nerved herself to 
meet disappointment and neglect; and that 
with a pertinacity which threatened to bring 
about the very results she considered inevitable. 

Mary, too restlessly happy to remain long in 
the same position, had set down her nursling 
with a kiss; and the two friends, with arms 
entwined, were pacing the room no longer to be 
the scene of their griefs and joys. Their con- 
versation, from its whispered tone, seemed very 
confidential and mysterious. ‘‘ Do you not feel 
quite sure, Amy dear?” said Mary; ‘‘ you must 
know his hand, though he does not often write 
to you.” 

Amy sighed. ‘I am nearly sure, dear, but 
you see the hand is disguised, and you have kept 
it in your pocket until it is quite worn through 
in several places.”’ 

‘Ah! Well, you never would say you felt 
sure about it. Is he really coming to-night ?”’ 

‘‘ Miss Hartley said so, and Aunt Laurence 
too; besides, I know Aleck would be delighted 
at the idea; he is fond of dancing ;—but there’s 
the dressing-bell—we must be off.”” And with 
a rustle and flutter, the girls bounded up the 
staircase and disappeared into their bed-rooms, 
Mary and Amy together, having some time 
since petitioned to share the same room. 

Mary was speedily in great request; and 
many were the regrets that it was the last time 
she would be at hand, with her thousand kind 
offices, to prepare for the grand event of the year 
—the Christmas party. 

Many were her own misgivings as she hastily 
completed her toilette, while Amy stood b 
waiting. ‘‘ Does not Emily he look he 
to-night!” she said. ‘‘And, Amy, how well 
you look. Oh! if I were but beautiful, Just 
for one evening !’’ 

‘You need not wish yourself other than you 
are, dear,” said hercompanion. And then ioe 
both stopped in some trepidation, finding that 
their governess, Miss Hartley, had entered the 
room. 

‘IT have been seeking you down stairs, 
Mary,” she said, laying a handsomely bound 
book . beside her, ‘to present you with this 
memento of my regard, and you give me an 
opportunity of adding a few words of parting 
advice. 1 have observed, with much regret, the 
undue value which you place on personal ad- 
vantages; and I really fear, my dear child, that 
if you yield to this foible, it will seriously mis- 
lead you in the choice of your friends. Here, 





at least, you have been very wise,” she con- 
tinued, kindly patting Amy’s ; ‘but I have 
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seen you attracted by a pretty face, where it 
was the sole charm, and I have been grieved 
to find your good sense blinded by such weak- 
ness. Come down, now, my dears, and do not 
look so grave, Mary; it is very seldom, I am sure, 


‘that I have had occasion to read you a lecture.” 


“Miss Hartley is quite right, Amy,” said 
Mary, as they descended the staircase, for she 
always willingly acknowledged her faults; “ I 
know it is a weakness of mine, but I cannot 
help it.” 

The girls had wreathed the dancing-room 
with holly and evergreens, and filled with young 
people moving to inspiring music, it looked very 
bright and gay. Mammas and papas, almost 
as smiling as their children, were ranged around 
it, and glad greetings were interchanged in every 
nook and corner, between brothers and sisters, 
parents and children. 

Mary Sutherland sprang into her mother’s 
arms with a joy that was quite ungovernable; 
no other embrace awaited her, for her father had 
been dead some years, and her only brother was 
in such delicate health as to be almost entirely 
confined to the house. Still she glanced around 
restlessly, until she caught sight of a handsome 
young face bending over Amy’s chair; then her 
eyes fell, and to hide her glowing cheeks, she 
stooped and kissed her mother’s hand. 

Before long, Amy brought her cousin to renew 
his acquaintance with Mary, for they had met 
before but casually ; and though the girls had 
been thrown together in the school-room, and 
were warmly attached, their families were only 
slightly acquainted. ‘‘ Aleck is not sure you re- 
member him, Mary,’’ she said; “and insists on 
the necessity of my recommending him to you 
for a waltz. 

‘“‘ My memory is not so defective as you sup- 

, Mr. Laurence,” replied Mary, smiling; 
‘and if it does not deceive me, we met several 
times last Christmas,” 

" Those ies were far too pleasant for me to 
forget,” replied the young man; ‘‘but how could 
I tell that you would be of the same way of 
thinking? Excuse me one moment,” he added, 
as they were about todance. “ Amy, you have 
no partner, and there is my friend Evans raving 
to be introduced to you. I'll fetch him;” and 
without wai to hear his cousin’s hurried 
refusal, he ran off, and returned with a young 
man considerably his senior, and of fashionable 
appearance, whom he presented to her. 

‘Poor Amy looks ennuyee,” said Mary, a few 
moments afterwards, as they paused in the dance. 
‘She does not seem to + ates your friend. 
See how grave she is !”’ 

‘‘ You ladies are hard to please, Miss Suther- 

land,” replied her partner. ‘‘ Evans is a capital 
fellow ; he dances to perfection, and last, but 
not least, he would be a good match for any 
girl in the coun However, you are right, 
Amy has droppe ‘him after the third round, 
and with such an air too, as would freeze any- 
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body but Harry. It is too bad to snub a fellow | pleasure or excitement flushed his eheek with 
that way, especially when she knows he is an/a fleeting brightness, all trace of his great 


old friend of mine.” 


delicacy was lost, but when, as now, he was 


Mary saw a cloud settling down over hercom- silent, or for the moment grieved, it was painful 


panion’s handsome features, and, with womanly 
conversation into another’ 


tact, turned the 
channel. 


to note the look of suffering on his young face. 
His father had died in the prime of life, and 
those who had known him ‘said that, with his 


‘1 think you said, Mr. Laurence, that I was | almost feminine beauty, the boy had inherited 
to introduce you to mamma; she beckoned to me the fatal seeds of that disease which had laid 


a moment since. Shall we go to her?” 


him low in the flower of his strength All that 


‘If you will promise to give me the next the most anxious love could suggest had been 
waltz instead of this one. I don’t like losing | done, to shield this frail blossom from its threat- 


half the dance, though I so much wish to be ac- 
quainted with your mother. You strongly re- 
semble her, Miss Sutherland.” 

“Dol? Iam always pleased to hear that. 
Do you know, it makes my brother a wee bit 
jealous; he is the image of my poor father—has 
all the good looks of the family, and yet loves 
my dear mother’s face so well, that he can think 
no other half as beautiful.” 

They had by this time reached Mrs. Suther- 
land, who had been watching them from her 
quiet seat, and, mother-like, feeling gratified 
that the handsomest young man in the room had 
selected her child, with such evident pleasure, 
for the dance. 

As young Laurence greeted her gracefully, 
with more of earnestness than mere ceremony 
demanded, a possible future, fraught with hap- 
piness for that child, started up before her ima- 
— but she repressed the vision with a 
sigh.. 

Her own marriage had not been a happy one, 
and she knew that for Mary, with a high spirit 
that had been little curbed, and a power and 
need of affection unusually strong, such a fate 
would be worse than death. 

When, later on in the evening, therefore, those 
around her whispered that none of the young 
folks danced so well together as Aleck and Mary, 
that his eyes sought hers, and that her glowing 
face wore an unwonted beauty, the mother ap- 
peared to notice none of these things, and only 
grew grave and silent as they were discussed. 


CHAPTER II. 


ened doom, but whether successfully or not, none 
as yet could say, and many doubted. 

Mrs. Sutherland was a very fond mother, and 
earnestly devoted to both her children; but 
though she scarcely confessed it to herself, the 
boy was enshrined the most tenderly in the 
depths of her heart. His delicacy, which at 
one time seemed to forbid every hope of rearing 
him, and his beauty, recalling that of which she 
had been so proud, concurred to make him the 
dearer of the two. He had never left her for a 
single day since his birth; and his constant asso- 
ciation with his elders, added to a naturally 
studious turn, had so encouraged the develop- 
ment of a somewhat precocious intellect, that in 
general information, and in reflective power, the 
sickly, home-bred lad had long since outstripped 
most boys of his age. His education, though 
thus advanced, had been very desultory until 
the last two years, when, at his own request, a 
tutor had been engaged to aid him in pursuing 
a more regular course of study. 

The boy’s still fluctuating health was a matter 
of interest and speculation to more than one 
without the narrow circle of which he was the 
centre, for by the will of Mr. Sutherland's 
father, the property, of considerable extent, 
which he had inherited, passed to a distant 
relative if he died a minor. This was a matter 
of great moment to his mother, and sister also, 
but the trembling dread with which they turned 
from the possibility of his loss, suffered no other 
fear to make itself heard. 

When Mary left her brother’s room, it was to 
hurry with faltering steps to her own, and there 
to throw herself on the bed with an uncon- 
trollable burst of tears. Brief, childish tears 





‘Mary, darling, you don’t look well: you | they were, however, through which, as in a 
tremble, and are pale,” said her brother, as summer shower, faint sunlight glimmered: 
Mary entered his room one morning, some while the drops yet hung upon her lashes a 
eighteen months after she had left school—/ smile was on her lips, and with a tender, 
‘* What is the matter?” caressing touch, as though’it were some precious 

‘I am not ill, dear; my heart is very glad, | relic of faith or love, she drew a paper from her 
but’’—and she paused. _bosom. The characters it bore were large and 

‘‘Why, Mary, tears? and you won’t tell me | boyish, yet to Mary they seemed the fairest her 
what it is! I should not serve you so; surely | eye had ever rested on, and a deep colour suf- 
to me”—but while he spoke Mary hurriedly | fused cheek and brow as she read and re-read 
left the room, and her brother sank back in his | the simple words. , 
chair with a perplexed expression. It was a declaration of love, and what woman 


He was a sweet looking lad, and his nature 
did not belie the promise of the soft, thoughtful 


does not remember the leaping pulses, the trem+ 
bling clasped fingers, with which every sense 





eyes, and beautiful mouth. At times, when | 


drank in those first words. They may not stir 
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the inmost heart, the hand that penned them| Awhile they sat, clasped in a silent embrace. 
may not be the one we fain would have chosen, | Mary knew instinctively the well-spring of bit- 
yet what mighty emotions do they awaken—new, | terness and grief which those words had un- 
overpowering, and delicious. loosed in the faithful bosom she leaned on, and 

Something the writer had said in the few she tenderly kissed her mother’s cheek, and 
brief lines of his own suspense and anxiety, stroked her hair. 
and this it was which had touched Mary’s 5 ‘“‘ Mother,”’ she at length whispered, “I have 
tender heart so keenly. ‘Poor Aleck!’ she | heard you say how blessed were the days when 
said, as she sought her mother; ‘I must write first you listened to the patter of our little feet 
at once—to think that he has suffered through | about the silent house! You were happy then, 
me !"’ dearest mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Sutherland was alone in her room| ‘“ My beloved child! it is nature speaks in 
when Mary entered, and, without a word of that young heart. Go, do as you will—only, 
comment, she laid the open letter before her, | dearest, remember my warning! Look well 
and sinking down at her feet hid her face in | that there be such love as will outlive sorrow 


her mother’s lap. |and = disappointment, as will reconcile discre- 
“My darling child,” she heard, and then a pancies and out-last life itself.”’ 
kiss was pressed on her bent head. In an hour’s time Mary Sutherland entered 


** Mother, I never thought I should be loved; | her brother’s study, a quiet gladness on her face 
and he is so good—so beautiful,’’ she said at last. |—she started to see Mr. Norton there (his tutor), 
‘* But, my child, do you love him ?” and would have withdrawn but for her brother's 
‘‘Could any one help it, mother? Besides | cheerful ‘‘come in.’’ ‘I thought, perhaps you 
I have made him sad. Oh! I cannot bear the | were lying down, dear,’’ he added, “you looked 
idea of that! I must at once——” so poorly ; are you better now ? 
‘Stay, stay, dear Mary,” said Mrs. Suther-| ‘Better, Arthur? why it was all your fancy ; 
land ; ‘* you will make him sadder—oh, how |I wasn’t ill, dear—may ‘I stay here a little? I 
far sadder !— if, without remembering the | will be very quiet until you have fimished.”’ 
solemn consequences of this step, you act on; ‘Do, Mary, I like to see you there; don’t 
the impulse of the moment.”’ you, Cecil? Take your work into your old 
- “ But, mother, it is not the impulse of a/ place in the window seat, and then you shall 
moment. For months past I have never been | have the honour of listening to us.’’ 
so happy as by his side. I have not enjoyed a} “Iam not inclined for work to-day, but I'll 
single dance without him, and have dreaded his jit here, if so your lordship wills it. What a 
leaving me for an instant. I must tell him so; | 'sad grey sky it is,” she continued, leaning her 
it is the truth. Besides, if I do not, he will be | head against the dripping window-panes, ‘* this 
wretched ; you see he says so,’ silent, hopeless rain always makes me grave; 
The words and the attitude were alike so| don’t you feel that, Mr. Norton ?” 
childish, that the mother trembled. ‘‘ You are; ‘No, Miss Sutherland, my sunshine is not 
both young, Mary; let me advise you, dearest, ‘dependent on the smiles of the sky, and my 
deter this decision awhile. If, in a year or! clouds, I fear, are always earth-born; but 1 
two's time , | know what you mean ; I used to feel as you do.” 
‘‘A year or two, mother? When Aleck is} Mary mused. ‘‘I wonder whether I shall 
so handsome and loveable; he will find some one | ever grow into that sort of still evenness of 
that deserves him better than I, long before mood,” she said, half-aloud. 
that, and I shall be left to grow old alone—all| ‘‘God avert aught that might work such a 
alone! Oh, mother! can you advise it? you | change,” replied he, hastily. Mary did not 
who have so often said that a woman so needs | answer; she was gazing dreamily into the old- 
a strong love to encompass and shield her.’’ fashioned garden, with half-closed eyes, but she 
Mary raised her head, her woman’s heart | saw nothing of the long walks, arched over with 
kindling within her at the picture of that deep, climbing roses, or of the quaintly eut bushes of 
enduring love; but she saw that her mother | yew and box at every turning. Over the smooth, 
had grown very pale, and paused abruptly. bright turf, under the sweeping beeches, she 
‘« Yes,” answered Mrs. Sutherland, in a low | pictured two, wandering hand in hand, with 
tone, ‘* I have said what I believe, that the hap- | eyes that sought each other through shade and 
piness of two, united in such love, is the highest | sunlight; and she smiled to see how fair and 
ever enjoyed on earth. But oh! my child, I | comely was the boy, and how his arm encircled 
have never before said what I also know, that a | the girl fondly. 
marriage formed without the fulluess of this per-| ‘Is Mr. Reston gone at last?’ she said, 
fect love, and where the woman’s heart, as | turning to Arthur suddenly, as the study door 
would thine, my poor Mary, thirsts for sym- | closed behind his tutor. “Oh! I am aheseall 
pathy denied it with ceaseless yearning—can | and, to her brother’s surprise, she bounded round 
produce but misery. Oh! be warned—be|the room with springing feet that seemed to 
warned, my dearest!” and the mother’s voice | scorn the floor, and then throwing her arms 
was choked in tears. around his neck, kissed him repeatedly. 
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616 MARY SUTHERLAND: 


“‘Why, Mary, what ails you? I verily be- 
lieve you are a little bit crazed this morning. 
Is all this because we have got rid of Cecil ? 
I thought you liked him so much.” 

“Goose! so I do; but I wasn’t thinking of 
him. I have something to tell you, Archy— 
something so wonderful, so delicious, that you 
will never be able to believe it. It is true, 
though, quite true; and if you come here, I'll 
tell you.” 

‘How red you have grown, Mary! Make 
haste and tell me what it is. 

“Oh! closer; come closer, Archy, and I'll 
whisper.”” But no sooner was his ear bent 
down expectantly, than she exclaimed, “I can’t, 
you must ask mamma,” and before he could 
prevent her, she had bounded away. 


CHAPTER III. 
In the absence of other counsellors, it was with 
some anxiety that Mrs. Sutherland listened to 
her son’s comments on an event of such deep 
importance to Mary as her recent decision. 

‘* My heart misgives me, mother,” he said, as 
they sat alone together, ‘‘ that this is not all we 
would have chosen for Mary. You seem chiefly 
to regret his youth, but 1 think comparatively 
little of that. It is the marked dissimilarity of 
their natures which shakes my confidence in 
their future. Mary will require such an earnest 
love to satisfy her heart—don’t you think so, 
mother ?” 

“‘T do, Arthur; and I have always con- 
sidered young Laurence rather cold than other- 
wise. Yet, in many respects, he is a fine lad, 
and he has long appeared to seek and ad- 
mire dear Mary; so we must hope that their 
dispositions will assimilate as their affections 
strengthen.” 

“Well, mother, I cannot help thinking that 
it will be otherwise. As Cecil says, Mary’s 
mental growth has been very rapid of late. As 

ear by year it progresses, I sadly fear she will 
ook for aid and guidance which Aleck Laurence 
ean never give. He will drag her down to his 
own level—will curb rather than call out the 
powers of her mind; and even if she be a con- 
tented wife ——” 

“ Hush, hush, Arthur dear! you are allowing 
your own view of the subject to blind you a 
little. You forget, my child, or rather you do 
not know, the wonders which are worked, the 
difficulties overcome, by the power of affection. 
If this love be but firmly based, and not as I at 
first dreaded, the childish leaning of one young 
heart towards another, I shall have little fear 
for Mary; but hark! those are surely their steps 
approaching: I wonder they have left the gar- 
den this lovely evening.” 

As she spoke, Mary entered, leading, as it 
seemed, rather against his inclination, a tall, 


fine-looking youth into the invalid’s room. The 








contrast between the two boys—for the elder 
could searcely be termed more—was very 
striking. Superficial observers would probably 
have pronounced young Laurence by far the 


| handsomer of the two ; his frame was finely de- 


veloped, his features good, and his glossy hair, 
contrasted with a rich, clear skin, formed a pic- 
ture of youth and vigour, on which the eye 
rested at a first glance with pleasure. At a 
second, and few saw that comely face without 
turning to gaze again. One was, perforce, re 
minded of what Longfellow pithily says, im re- 
marking on the difference of faces—‘‘ Some 
of them speak not; they are books im 
which not a line is written, save, perhaps, 
a date.” Of such certainly was young Lau- 
rence’s, not from utter vacancy, for mind there 
was of average capacity, but rather from an 
immobility of expression, which betrayed a 
stolid temperament, difficult alike to impress or 
to arouse. His voice, too, was somewhat hard 
and inflexible; even his smile, only momentarily 
relaxing the well-formed lips, faded there, with- 
out lighting up the brow and eyes. Still it 
was only in Arthur’s presence that he really 
showed to disadvantage; despite the too great 
delicacy of outline and complexion, there was a 
spirituality about the beauty of the younger boy, 
by the side of which Aleck Laurence seemed 
transformed to almost animal coarseness. ‘It 
was very kind of you to remember me, Laurence,” 
said Arthur, with a gratified smile, as they shook 
hands, ‘‘ I did not expect to see you until the 
chillness of the evening drove you in, it looks 
so delightful under those shady trees.” 

‘Oh, you must thank Mary and not me,” he 
answered; ‘‘she fancied you were alone, and 
would not be happy until we came in to see.” 
Mary’s cheek flushed a little, for she thought 
the words scarcely gracious, but Aleck, who 
was not quick in reading any such slight indi- 
cations of feeling, continued: ‘‘ You may as well 
come out again, Mary, as Arthur does not want 
us just now, I should like to go round the 
meadow again.” 

‘Go, dear,” added Arthur, ‘‘ you leave me in 
very good company.” 

“JT shall not go out just now, Archy,” said 
Mary, decisively; ‘“‘I1 came in to sit with you, 
to talk or read, as you like, and I intend to do 
so.’ 

“Well, T sha’n’t send you away,” answered 
he, smiling. ‘I don’t see much of her, Lau- 
rence, these sunshiny days, I ean assure you.” 

“ What a pity you don’t go out too, Suther- 
land,” he rejoined; ‘‘it would put a little life 
and colour into you.” 

‘‘T have been forbidden to leave the house 
while these winds continue: I was so ill last 
spring after an unusual exposure to the wea- 
ther,” he answered, quietly. 

‘* Well, I think you are cooped up a great 
deal ‘too much, for my part.” Mary coloured 
again. She had been used to treat the suffermg 
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boy, whose mind had long guided her own, with | 
a@ mixture of tenderness and reverence, called | 
for by his unfailing sweetness of temper. Aleck’s 
tone jarred on her ear, and when she saw her 
mother listening with a grave face, she felt 
doubly annoyed. | 

“What shall I read you, Archy dear?’ she 
asked, hastily. ‘(I am sure anything will be 
more amusing than this conversation.” 

‘Choose what you like yourself, dear; I am 
always pleased with your selections.” 

‘Very well, then, I shall give you a chapter 
or two of my favourite Hyperion;’’ and she 
began. Her sweet voice gradually took the 
mournful tone of the words she read, for she 
had opened on the latter part, where the deso- 
late shadow of hopeless love darkens the beauti- 
ful imagery of the poet-writer. With a truthful 
pathos she read that most graceful address to 
the lady of his love, which the hero pours forth ; 
and her voice faltered as she went on to describe 
him journeying alone with the memory of his 
sorrow, the air around him for ever filled with 
the cold words of the proud lady. 


Arthur’s eyes rested lovingly on his sister’s | 


face, and then they sought young Laurence’s, to 
say in their expressive language, ‘‘ Has not her 
voice a plaintive melody that touches you also?”’ 
But he was gazing into the garden somewhat 
listlessly, and, to Arthur’s vexation, picking to 
pieces a white rose which Mary had brought him 
in that. morning. 

The boy soon found an answering glance ; for, 
turning round, he perceived that Mr. Norton 
had entered through the enclosed door and was 
listening to the reader. Mary paused. ‘ What 
a cold heart this Mary Ashburton must have 
had,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ Would not any 
womanly woman have been touched to the very 
quick by such love !’’ 

‘< Suppose she was engaged already,” rejoined 

ng Laurence. 

‘“‘She would the more have grieved for him, 
Aleck. From the height of her own happiness 
she would have measured his desolation, and, 
stooping from her cold pride, she would have 
soothed and wept with him; but it does not say 
she was engaged, though there is something 
about a horrid green student. No, I don’t be- 
lieve any true woman could so unmoved have 
received the worship of a poet’s he 

‘You would spoil the picture, Mary,” said 
her brother. ‘‘ The poet’s love is just as richly 
lavished when its thankless object accepts 
it not, and for all her pride, will follow the 
stately lady with its silent strength for ever— 
do you not see that therein lies its most touch- | occu 
ing beauty ?” 

“‘ It may be very beautiful, but it is not real,” 
said young Laurence, turning his blue eyes upon 
the speaker. “ However much a man may be 
in love he would soon cool down, you may de- 
pend upon it, if he were refused in that way— 
it is only a made-up story.” - 
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“That is possible; and yet it may be a 
true one, Laurence. Such things have been.” 

“They must be, and often are,’’ added Mary ; 
‘‘ we cannot command our love to return because 
it is little prized, neither would any one, however 
unhappy, desire to do so.” 

“Well, I don’t know why we should waste 
our words over it, . It is not real, and I 
don’t believe it ever could be—at all events, I 
could never make one of those disinterested 
heroes of romance.” 

‘‘ That book is a veritable story of the writer's 
life,’’ said Mr. Norton; “and, like every great 
work, of many a life besides.”’ 

Aleck started, and Mary slightly coloured ; 
neither had perceived his entrance. ‘“‘ Why L 
declare I have been haranguing to quite an 
audience,”’ said the latter, laughing. ‘‘ Mamma, 
why did you not call me to order ?” 

‘“*T saw no occasion, my love.” 

‘‘T suppose you were not listening to us at 
all; that is the truth, for you never helped us 
out of our difficulty.’ 

‘Indeed, I heard it all; I said nothing 
because 1 was with the majority, and you had 
already such a formidable array against Aleck.’’ 

‘*T do not wonder at Mr. Laurence refusing 
his credence,”’ said Cecil Norton, kindly. ‘It is 
hard to realise sorrows which have never touched 
ourselves ; though certainly the magic of Miss 
Mary’s voice might have charmed one into sup- 
posing her a very love-lorn lady.” 

Mary laughed. ‘That is not the first com- 
pliment you have paid my voice, if, indeed, it 
be intended for one at all—no one else ever 
found out that it said half so much.” 

‘* Mary,” interrupted Aleck, ‘‘ come down the 
'garden with me, I can hear poor Watch whining 
to be admitted. A much more moving appeal 
to my ears, than the sentimental lamentations 
of your favourite hero. 

Mary laughed good-naturedly, and they ran 
off towards the garden together. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was yet quite early, one bright morning, 
when Mary Sutherland entered her brother's 
study, a spray of white roses in her hand; it 
was his favourite flower, and his room was 
seldom without a nosegay. She had been some 
time arranging her treasures in a vase, whose 
purple hue contrasted well with their purity, 
ere she perceived that the room had another 

occupant. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Norton,” she exclaimed ; 
“has this bright sun tempted you, like my dear 
a aan eyes and admire him thus 
ear ’ 

He slowly raised his head, and she was 
shocked to see that his face was very pale, per 
the drooping lids seemed with difficulty to unveil 
'the heavy vyes. ‘“ You are ill, Mr. Norton,” 
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she said, gently—‘‘ What can I do for you?| yet there was another sorrow, bitter enongh to 


Why did you get up?” | 

‘‘T have not been to bed, Miss Sutherland; I | 
received news late last night which greatly dis- | 
tressed me, and am only awaiting the first train | 
to leave here this morning. I know your | 
brother will excuse my sudden desertion, when 
he hears that it is my mother’s dangerous illness 
which calls me home.” 

“‘Qh! L am so sorry ; we shall all be so very 
sorry to lose you in this sad way, Mr. Norton; 
but perhaps it may not be as bad as you sup- 
pose. Pray, do not grieve; your poor mother 
may be spared to you yet. We will all pray for 
her. Oh! do not grieve so, Mr. Norton, please 
do not! You will be quite ill and able to do 
nothing for her by the time you get home.” 

‘‘ 1 fear, Miss Mary, that she will require little 
of me, that her need of human love and care is 
well-nigh over. Had there been any means of 
reaching town more speedily, 1 would never have 
wasted these precious hours. This suspense is 
dreadful.” 

‘Poor Mr. Norton! thank God, it is nearly 
over! Have you packed up anything? Because 
I might perhaps be of some use to you. but 
stay! I will send a servant to your room, while 
I get you a cup of coffee;” and she left the 
room, her step always light, unconsciously 
hushed to greater gentleness by the presence of 
sorrow. 

Poor Cecil, left again alone, bent his head yet 
lower. ‘ ‘‘ And I might have been with her 
months since, when first I heard she was fail- 
ing,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ but for this infatuation— 
this madness. Did I not know her heart was 
already another's? and yet I stayed on.” He 
paused, for Mary had entered again, holding a 
cup of cottee. 

‘“Will you take this, Mr. Norton? It will 
do your head good. I am sure it must ache. 
I only wish I could ease your heart-ache ever 
so little.” 

‘But you do, Miss Sutherland. Do you 
know, you are the only one I ever knew whose 
presence I could endure when suffering—I mean 
mentally. I shrink at every touch, wince from 
every footstep; but you, I think, bear about 
you some charm to quiet restless hearts.”’ 

‘‘ My charm lies here this morning,’ she said, 
playtuliy, offering him the coffee; ‘I made it 
myself. Will you drink it to please me ?”’ 

He took the cup, and she thanked him simply 
in her pleasant way. Then she drew him into a | 
quiet talk, looking the sympathy she refrained from 
speaking, with her tender womanly eyes. Hav- 
ing hurried through a farewell with them all, 
Mr. Norton was very soon afterwards whirling 
away on his road to London. Cold as he seemed 





externally, his was a most affectionate nature, 
and his great heart was sorely crushed by the 
struggle of the past night. He loved his mother | 
pomeeneenys he could scarcely believe the possi- 
ility of her being taken from him for ever, and 





dispute the possession of his heart, even then. 
As he rolled along, quieted somewhat by the 
rapid motion, he drew from his bosom a minia- 
ture of his mother, but the face wore the hue of 
health—the loving eyes were calm, the mouth 
at rest, and when he remembered that pain and 
death might even then have marred their repose, 
he shook with a sudden agony, and covered up 
the beloved face. Another treasure he seemed to 
bear in his closed palm, and greatly would Mary 
have wondered, had she seen that it was a white 
rose, glittering yet with that morning’s dew: 
Meanwhile, the party he had left behind were 
not a little saddened by the shadow which had 
fallen over him. He was a great loss to poor 
Arthur, who had very few congenial com- 
panions, and Mary was grieved to see his face 
unusually pained in its expression. 

‘‘ Dear Archy, you are thinking still of poor 
Mr. Norton; what can I do to amuse you ?— 
shall I read you something *”’ 

“Do, dear, but nothing sad.”’ 

‘No, and nothing that he has chosen for us 
either, that would sound sad now, whatever it 
might be.’ 

‘‘{ hear a carriage, Mary; look out. Who 
can it be?” 

“Qh! Lam so glad; it is dear Amy, and 1 

‘“‘Nay, you need not tell me, I can see that 
Aleck is there too. Those cheeks of yours are 
such tell-tales, that——.’’ But she had run to 
him, and laughingly put her hands over his 
mouth, just as the door opened and Aleck and 
Amy Laurence entered. 

Mary advanced with open arms to greet her 
old schoolfellow, whom she had not seen very 
lately ; then, with a still brighter look, turned 
towards the young man. ‘1 think you always 
come when I most want you, Aleck,” she said, 
in a half-whisper that sheltered itself beneath 
the greetings of Amy and Arthur. ‘To-day 
we have all a fit of the blues, for Mr. Norton 
has left us—gone away in sad trouble, poor 
fellow, hardly expecting to find his mother alive 
—and we do miss him so already.” 

‘« Well I wonder you should miss such an old 
bookworm as that.” 

‘What, Cecil?” asked Arthur. ‘‘ You don’t 
know him, then; he is one of the pleasantest 
companions I] ever met with—ain fact, the 
pleasantest, not merely from his geniality, but 
trom the way he has of drawing out other 
people, and chiming in with any particular mood 
one is in,” 

‘‘ Who is that you are eulogising so warmly, 
Archy ?”’ asked his mother, entering the room. 

‘*Cecil, Mamma; and he needs it, for no one 
would give him credit for all that lies hid under 
that reserve of his, would they now °”’ 

‘‘ No, indeed, my love, and you particularly 
have a night to plead his cause—no woman 
could have made a more tender and patient 
nurse than he did, during your illness last sum- 
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mér; we must ever be indebted to him for his 
warm sympathy then.” 

«“ Will he not return to you, Mrs. Suther- | 
land >” asked Amy. 

“JT fear not, my dear. If his mother recover 
he will remain with her, and will find some 
employment near home; should ‘he lose her, the 
necessity for his working ceases, for he told me 
that he had saved quite sufficient for his own 
wants, though not to support her also.” 

“Then I suppose he has nothing but his 
labour to depend on, poor devil,’’ remarked 
Aleck. 

“Ah! do you not know his history? There 
were but two children, a son and daughter, 
brought up in every luxury by their mother, a 
widow; the girl married and went to India, I 
believe, and he had just begun his college career 
with unusual promise and distinction, when their 
property invested in some joint-stock bank 
entirely failed, and his mother has since been 
dependent on his exertions.” 

“A sad story,” reniarked Amy. ‘I wonder 
none of their connexions helped him to finish 
his education, as he evidently has talent.” 

‘*T have heard that his mother’s relatives did 
make some offer of the sort,” answered Mrs. 
Sutherland ; ‘‘ but it seems that they had opposed 
her marriage with great bitterness, the feud had 
never been healed, and the young man would 
accept no favour at their hands.” 

“*T can imagine that,” said Aleck, ‘ he looks 
just that kind of fellow, poor as a church mouse, 
and proud as Lucifer. But, Mary, we have 
never told you all this while mamma’s message. 
She wants you to drive back with us, and spend 
a week or two, a8 you promised, with my fair 
coz here; come, Amy, coax that naughty girl ; 
she never will do anything to please me.’ 

“« Now, Aleck, that is too ungrateful! Haven't 
I learn’t to ride on purpose to please you; and 
haven’t I cultivated the friendship of that great 
rough Watch, just because you like him! How- 
ever, just to punish you a bit, I certainly shall 
refuse this time. Seriously,” she added, more 
gravely, and lowering her voice, ‘‘ I could not 
leave Archy now that he is alone; don’t ask 
me, please, Aleck dear.” 

“Oh! pray go, Mary darling!” interrupted 
Arthur, who had caught her last words; ‘she 
shall, Aleck,’”? he continued, noticing how the 
young man’s brow had lowered; ** I don’t want 
her, vain little puss that she is, to make herself 
out so precious to me.” 

Mary smiled doubtfully, and looked from one 
to the other; she noticed, too, that Aleck’s 
handsome lip pouted. Well, then, for three 
days only,” she said; ‘‘ that is if dear mamma 
will take my place of reader and talker, and— 
and everything to Master Archy there.” 

“That I will, dearest,” replied her mother— 
and so the matter was settled. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Tue three days of Mary’s absence hung heavily 
on Arthur's hands, for, in spite of his declaration, 
her society was the greatest solace and amuse- 
ment he knew. At the close of the third, just 
at twilight, she sprang into his room. 

“« Alone, my darling? and so soon returned ?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is not soon, Archy. You know I said 
three days. However, to tell the truth, Aleck 
was just the least bit vexed that I would not 
stay any longer, and so he did not come with 
me.”’ 

“Tam sorry for that, dear. 
stayed if he wished it.” 

‘“No, Archy; not when I had promised. Be- 
sides, he can come and see me here ; and he has 
so many amusements, with riding and shooting, 
and all that kind of thing; and you have none ;” 
and she caressed him fondly as she spoke. 

“ And how is Amy, dear?” 

“Well, Archy, | don’t know what to think 
of her; she is not happy somehow. She never 
was as gay as I; but she certuinly is changed 
lately. She is more silent, and seems older, as 
if some trouble had fallen upon her; and yet 
there can have been none.” 

‘Do you think she grieves after her father ? 
When is she to return to him?” 

“That I hardly know; but I am sure her 
separation can be no grief to her. Why, she 
was only four years old when she left India, and 
searcely remembers him. Her mother she nevér 
saw, and Mrs. Laurence quite supplics her 
place. Then, no father could be kinder than 
Mr. Laurence.” She paused, and, with averted 
face, added, **I do not think Aleck loves her 
quite so much as he might, considering that 
they have been brought up as brother and 
sister—at all events, not as we love each other, 
Archy. I suppose they do not suit each other 
so well, for 1 am sure he is affectionate—isn’t 
he, dear ?”” 

“You know best about that, sister of mine. 
There is one little woman to whom he ought to 
be affectionate, and I think he is tolerably so, 
don’t you?” 

“Please, Archy dear, don’t teaze me, I am 
not in the humour for it to-night.” Arthur 
had fancied her gaiety a little forced, and now 
detected something in her voice which jarred 
painfully on his loving ear. With painful vio- 
lence he turned her face towards himself. 

‘*T heard tears in that voice, Mary; why, m 
pet,” he added, as he found his suspicion vers 
fied, “what brought them there? you'll tell 
your own Archy, won’t you?” 

‘If I can, dear, but I hardly know myself. 
I think I was sad when I went with thinking 
of poor Mr. Norton’s trouble; then nothing 
seemed so pleasant as on my first visit to the 
Laurences. Aleck was all the time trying to 
make me promise that I would stay longer, 


Amy appeared restless and unhappy, and that 


You should have 
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disagreeable young Evans, whom I can’t endure, | 


seemed to make us all uncomfortable.” 

‘‘ Uncomfortable ? how, dearest ?”’ 

“You will promise not to tell, Archy ?” Her 
brother nodded. ‘‘ Well, I am afraid—mind, 4 
don’t know—but I am sadly afraid, he is a bad | 
companion for dear Aleck, and that they all see 
it. At all events, Mr. Laurence thinks so, and 
I am nearly sure they have had a quarrel about 
him. You know every one calls Harry Evans 
a fast young man, the sort of thing Mr. Lau- 
rence can’t bear. Well, yesterday evening, 
going back to the dining-room for my handker- 
chief, when I thought the gentlemen had left, 
I found only young Evans had gone out to 
smoke, and Aleck and his father were talking 
together. I could not help hearing what Mr. 
Laurence said; for even when he saw me he did 
not leave off. At first, Archy, I was afraid he 
might mean me, for he said, ‘ You know, from 
the beginning I disapproved of the selection 
i chose to make ;’ but he must have meant 

r. Evans, for then he said, ‘ His habits are so 
Vicious, and even if you could afford it, that is 
an amusement I would never countenance.’ 
What could he mean, Archy? Oh! it has 
made me so unhappy.” 

‘Did you question Aleck, dear ?” 

“Yes, I tried to make him tell me if any- 
thing had gone wrong, and I said I could not 
bear young Evans; but I have often said that 
before, and he only tells me that I don’t know 
anything about it, and that I cannot expect him 
to cast off an old friend for my whims. They 
were at school together, and so it is natural Aleck 
should not see his faults as we do—is it not?” 

‘“‘It is, dear, besides which we may after all 
be exaggerating the importance of this matter. 
Better let it rest, Mary; forget it if you can, 
feeling secure that Aleck would consult you in 
anything of real consequence.” 

“Thank you, dearest, you always set me right ; 
I shall go now and find mamma;” and giving 
her brother a kiss she left the room. The fol- 
lowing day Mrs. Sutherland received a few 
lines from Cecil Norton, informing her of his 
mother’s decease, and expressing deep regret 
that his health and spirits were so shaken by 
his loss as to make it impossible for him to 
resume his duties as Arthur’s tutor. He re- 
quested her to forward the few things he had 
left behind, saying that his books, which might 
possibly amuse Arthur, he would send for at 
some future time. They all felt saddened by 
the news of his loss, and Aleck, calling that 
evening, was greatly disconcerted to find Mary’s 
eyes red and swollen. 

“ It is really foolish, dear,” he said, “‘ to make 
all this fuss about the man, it is nothing to you 
that his mother is dead, you never saw ber!’ 

‘IT cannot help being grieved, nevertheless, 
Aleck. You forget that Cecil Norton was with 
us in our trouble; when we thought Archy 
would die, he gave us hope, and he taught me to 
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look above for comfort, when hope seemed fail. 
ing. How can I help mourning for him now, 


and longing to be in my turn the comforter.’’ 


‘Well, my dear, I can only say that I wish 
you would check thisextreme sensitiveness' 3 there 
is no doubt you would be a great deal happier, 
What a pity you didn’t stay with us, as I wished ! 
You would have had something else to think 
about. I hate to see women cry. Come back 
with me to-night; now do, Polly, there’s a 


| dear!” 


“What! and leave Archy just as he is de. 
pressed by this news, and feeling Mr. Norton’s 
loss ° >? 

“Why, it’s for your own good, Mary; and 
Arthur is too unselfish a creature, by your own 
account, to wish to keep you moping here.”’ 

There was something of a sneer in young 
Laurence’s tone, and Mary stamped her foot 
angrily. 

‘You know he ¢s unselfish,”’ she said ; “‘ and 
you know it would not make me happier to 
leave him when he is sad, and go pleasure-seek- 
ing with you, and I will not.” 

“There 1 is no occasion to get into a passion 
about it,” he replied. ‘‘ You have a most dis- 
agreeable habit of stamping your foot at every 
touch and turn.” 

“Tt is no wonder if I am in a passion,” she 
answered petulantly ; ‘‘but I will not be schooled 
and chided for what is your own fault.” 

This was not the first disagreement, ending 
in an outburst of petulance on Mary’s part, 
which had for the time disturbed the fair surface 
of her happiness, and she began to think that 
Aleck intentionally roused her temper. But it 
was not so. His attempts to curb her ready 
sympathy, and his own immovable calmness, 
were the rocks against which her sensitive and 
somewhat passionate temperament chafed ; and 
the worst of the matter was, that her re- 
pentance, coming as readily as did her anger, 
was but coldly received by the young man, who 
could neither understand nor follow the rapid 
transition of her nature. The next morning 
when he called, therefore, she expected to find, 
as on former occasions, a shade of coldness in his 
manner; but it was not so, he looked unusually 
smiling. 

‘Mary, dear,” he said, as he entered, ‘‘I 
have a delightful plan for to-day, if Arthur is 
only well enough. Harry Evans is staying with 
me for a little time longer, and wants me to go 
over to his father’s, to see a new horse he has 
bought—a splendid creature ; and I should so 
like us all to go together.’ 

‘And Archy, dear?” 

“ That’s the very point. You know mamma's 
pony?—as quiet as a lamb: well, I want to 
harness him to Arthur’s garden chair, and take 
him with us—we shall be such a jolly party.” 

Mary looked doubtful; she was not sure it 
would be safe. However, the pony was at the 
door—was tried in his new duties, and Arthur 
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pronouneed the little equipage to be the perfeo- 
tion of comfort and safety. In an hour’s time 
the whole party was on the road—Mary in the 
highest spirits, for Aleck’s unwonted attention 
to her brother had gratified her, and Amy’s 

nce was another pleasure as unexpected. 
The riders were all well mounted; and Arthur’s 
pony, who was both fat and lazy, very decidedly 
declining to keep up with them, Mary fell back 
from the rest, and adapted her pace to his. 

‘Do you notice what I remarked about Amy, 
dear,”’ she asked of her brother. 

‘(1 do, Mary; can you divine the cause ?”’ 

‘No, indeed, unless she is seriously annoyed 
by Young Evans’ avowed admiration; and yet 
that unquiet look was on her face last year, 
though not so plainly as now. Have you any 
clue to it?” 

“ Partly, I think, dear. But it would not be 
kind, and scarcely honourable, to discuss that 
which poor Amy hides in silence.” 

Mary was accustomed to acquiesce in her 
brother’s decisions: she had always found him 
on the side of truth and charity, so she said no 
more, and the look of awakened curiosity faded 
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from her face. Meanwhile, the riders in front 
had slackened their pace; Amy was now leading, 
and the two young men were so near, that Mary 
caught their words. ‘By Jove, she’s a mag- 
nificent creature,”’ said Mr. Evans, in a tone of 
enthusiasm. ‘I should prefer more flesh cer- 
tainly—but what a head! she’s a devilish proud 
look in those eyes of hers; but, by Heaven, 
they’re so beautiful, they make my blood tingle 
to look into them!” At the last words only did 
it flash upon Mary that he spoke of Amy 
Laurence, and not of the horse she rode. The 
colour rushed into her cheek, and indignant tears 
were almost ready to start; at that instant Amy 
turned her head. Her beautiful face was quite 
exposed, for the wind had blown back the soft 
masses of hair on either side, and upheld them 
like a golden halo under her dark hat; her lips 
were parted, and the exercise had brought a 
faint, rich bloom to her cheeks. A burst of 
admiration in the same strain as before broke 
from Mr. Evans’ lips, and to avoid hearing it, 
Mary urged her horse forward, and joined her 
friend. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue expedition against Sebastopol has been the 
subject of a diversity of judgment remarkably 
in contrast with the apparent unanimity of sen- 
timent which originated and sustained the war. 
Never were the dissentients from any act of 
government so few and feeble, when hostilities 
with Russia were proclaimed in the British Par- 
lament. There was, indeed, abundance of cen- 
sure and of warning—but the censure was for 
tardiness, and the warning was of insincerity. 
Yet no sooner was it announced that the great 
maritime and military position of Russia in the 
East was to be attacked, than the announcement 
was received, by the leader of a powerful 
party, with professed ‘‘consternation,’”’ and the 
enterprise assailed with every objection that 
could be drawn from the condition of politics 
or from the science of war. The storm of 
hostile opinion gathered in strength and fury 
at every step of the invading army—was 
scarcely arrested by those successive displays of 
valour in action and of patience in suffering, 
which might have held Time itself in admira- 
tion—and is not a by the victory which 
has suddenly relieved our anxieties and kindled 
our exultation. While, according to some, the 
expedition was dictated by a policy at once pro- 
found and daring, it is still regarded by others 
asa ‘leap in the dark,” a reckless dash at an 
exaggerated advantage—a cowardly, if not a 
treacherous, evasion of a grander field. The 
Minister now resplendent with a great mili 


success is still liable to the demand, long ago! anssky. London: 


tary! slated from the ori 
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threatened by Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ Why did you go 
to Sebastopol at all?’’ and is still obnoxious to 
the complaint of M. Kossuth, “ They went to 
the Crimea to avoid Poland.” Our own judg- 
ment on this grave question we do not now fear 
to repeat. Over the ‘ bloodstained ruins,’’ no 
less than before the impregnable walls, of the 
great Euxine fortress, we utter our protest 
against the policy that selects fur attack the 
strongest point,—the most iron-bound promon- 
tory,—of an enemy’s territory ; neglecting the 
undefended strand where his victims lie bruised 
and groaning, but still capable of resurrection 
and of revenge. If our previous judgment 
faltered in this hour of universal gratulation, it 
would be confirmed by the memoir named below* 
—the work of a man who knows both the work 
of the soldier and the exigencies imposed by 
statesmen. But the interest of history, and 
much of its mstruction, is happily independent 
of the antagonisms of ideas. Its romance is as 
unaffected by the philosophy which it teaches, 
as the beauty of soil and sea by the chemistry 
of earth or water. And its romance is as 
perennial as are the bloom and wealth of nature. 
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The jewelled film of poetry lies thick upon the | 


events of this last year as upon the adventures 


of Ulysses—just as the dew-gemmed web is} 


renewed morning by morning on the ancient ruin 


or thenew-born flower. The page that is wet with | 
‘ing party were hit,—but a poor lad, standing by 


a nation’s tears of admiration, sorrow, and grati- 
tude, needs not the tint and stain of antiquity. | 
We intend, therefore, to waive the critical, and | 
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officer and his Cossacks, who had dismounted for 
the purpose ; when the crack of a friendly rifle 
alarmed the General and his Quartermaster into 
a run, and sent the Cossacks flying back to their 
stout, fleet little horses. Neither of the sketch- 


the side of his arabjee or Tartar cart, was shot 
in his foot; a disaster for which the distinction 


confine ourselves to the historical, or anecdotical, | of having receiv ed the first wound in the cam- 
in two or three articles retrospective of that year | paign would hardly compensate. 


of wonders and griefs which stretches from the 
victory of the Alma to the fall of southern Sebas- 
topol—September 20, 1854, to September 10, 
1855. For such a narrative we have an unpa- 


ralleled plenty of appropriate material in the) 


communications of eye-witnesses to the English 
press—as in the reprinted letters of Mr. Russell, 
the Zimes correspondent ; 
the Campaign,” written in a tent in the Crimea 
for the pages of our ancient fellow-townsman, 
Blackwood. 

It was on the morning of Thursday, September 
14, that the armada of six hundred vessels, pro- 
tected by three thousand cannon, that had, on 
the previous Thursday, left Balchik Bay, drew 
up in lines of nine miles deep on the south- 
eastern shore of the Crimea. 
Kupatoria, at the head of Kalamita Bay, had 
been quictly taken possession of the previous 
night,—and as the first boatful of invaders put 
off, not a sign of the enemy’s presence was 
visible. It was a party of Frenchmen, fifteen or 
sixteen in number, who leaped ashore from the 
boat. It was on a low strip of sand and shingle, 
forming a bar between the sea and a stagnant 
salt-water lake, that they landed,—and for a few 
moments they seemed busily engaged i in the omi- 
nous occupation of digging a grave. But presently 
a flag-statf was fixed in the hole, and the tri- 
colourrun up. In twenty-two minutes after the 
French admiral’s gun had given the order for 
disembarkation, 


landed from the small steamers that lay close in | of miles up the beach. 





and in the ‘‘ Story of 


The little town of 





The disembarkation went on all that day,— 
during the latter half of it, under a heavy rain, 
and in some confusion. While the boats were 
going and returning, one of the steamers reported 
that a small Russian force was encamped about 
eight miles south of the landing-place. The 
Sampson, the Fury, and the Vesuvius, in 
company with three French steamers, im- 
mediately made off to the spot indicated, 
—broke up the camp by the fire of their 
shells,—and returned to the fleet. When 
night set in, horse-rafts and boats were strug- 
gling with a heavy sea, the rain descending in 
pitiless streams, and only one tent had been 
landed among our 27,000 men. The landing of 
the cavalry and artillery was perforce stopped, 
but the tents were ordered to be detained on 
board ship. The men lay down in their sodden 
cloaks and blankets, or vainly endeavoured to 
kindle a fire,—old "generals and young lords 
drew themselves disconsolately into the folds of 
their mackintoshes, and sat upon powder-barrels, 
—Sir George Brown and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge slept under tilted carts,—Sir De Lacy 
Kvans alone, through the care of his staff, had 
a covering; while every Frenchman, and even 
every Turk, was sheltered under canvas. The 
next day, the sick were dying where they lay, 
and doctors madly running about after their me- 
dicine chests. Horses and guns were with great 
difticulty got ashore,—one of Lord Raglan’s own 


six thousand men had been! stud,a present from Omar Pasha,swimmingacouple 


But before night, horses, 


shore, or from the boats of the line-of-battle ships | guns, and even tents, were landed,—six hundred 
which had conveyed, with much discomfort and | marines sent away to garrison Eupatoria, —and 
sickness, the greater part of their force. By | a plentiful supply of fresh provisions, offered by 
this time, a mounted Russian officer, attended the frie ‘ndly natives at such prices as used to 
by three Cossacks, was riding slowly along the! prevail in England under the Plantagenets (a 
edge of the cliff to the south of the landing. | good fat capon, 6d.; a sheep, Is.! ), put every- 
place; and although within easy fire of an! body into good humour. 
English steamer, deliberately noting down the| So passed our first two days in the Crimea. 
features of the magnificent flotilla. A company | Friday and Saturday and Sunday were spent on 
of the 7th Fusiliers, under Lieut.-Colonel Yea, | the same spot,—though the want of water was 
was the first to land trom the English ships; | severely felt,—but under cover. At daybreak of 
but at the same moment the commander of the Monday, the 19th, orders were given to strike 
Light JDivision—Sir George Brown—caused the tents and send them on board ship. Supe- 
himself to be conveyed, with Quartermaster- | rior as were our resources of maritime transport 
General Airey, and a picquet of Ritles, to the | to those of the French, we were utterly without 


foot of the cliff ; which he leisurely ascended, in | 
ignorance of the sketching party at top. ‘An 
exciting scene followed in the view of the de- 
barking army. The General and his companion, 
in advance of their guard by several hundred 
yards, were about to be pounced upon by the 





carriage for our baggage, ammunition, or sick; 

and the Russian cavalry were sweeping the 
country of all sources of supply. An unencum- 
bered advance was therefore imperative ; and the 
three armies set out together, with their ships on 
their mght. Seven thousand Turks, under 
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Saleiman Pasha—all infantry—moved along by | the sea, from which they had somewhat receded. 
the sea-side. The French—about 23,000 strong, Six or eight miles of rapid marching brought 


the whole of their foree not having arrived—_ 


moved next, in four Divisions, commanded by 
Generals Bosquet, Canrobert, Forey, and Prince 
Napoleon. The English—26,000 infantry, and 
about 1,000 cavalry—marched to the left of the 
French, and about four miles to their rear; the 
Divisions being commanded by Sir George Brown, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Sir De L. Evans, and 
Lord Lucan. A firm beach, a good road, and 
grassy plain, enabled the columns to advance 
orderly, as at areview; and to present a most 
formidable appearance to the Russian picquets, 
who watched them from the elevations in front, 
and vanished like ghosts at their approach, but 
first firing every village and even secluded 
dwelling-house. Nevertheless, the heat and 
want of water, with the cholera and fever in- 
duced by exposure to wet, caused many to fall 
sick from the ranks, and litter after litter was 
borne past the brilliant array to the rear. Only 
eight miles were covered between the starting at 
dawn and three in the afternoon. The army 
then halted at a small stream—the Bajanak— 
just twenty miles from Sebastopol. On a hill, 
about a mile in advance, picquets of Cossacks 
were visible; and the impatient Cardigan ob- 
tained leave to try their strength. But dark 
columns of Russian cavalry began to emerge 
from behind the hill as the skirmishers de- 
scended to its foot, and our own were re- 
called, As they obeyed, the Cossacks fired 
harmlessly, and were answered by the carbines 
of our hussars. Suddenly the Russian column 
at the hill top opened. A spirt of smoke was 
followed by three or four discharges of round 
shot in quick succession. Several of our horses 
were killed and their riders wounded. Not till 
some thirty rounds had been received did our 
artillery reply, but in less than fifteen minutes 
afterwards the Russian cavalry, with a column 
of infantry, moved up to its support, had disap- 
peared. Our own loss was confined to six 
dead horses and four wounded men. This 
was probably the first time that gallant 
body of horsemen whom we have often 
admired from the window at which we now 
write, had ever received an enemy’s fire. If 
they had been of iron,—we are told,—they 
could not have received it more immovably. 
One of the troopers, with his foot dangling at 
the ancle, coolly rode to the rear and told the 
doctor he had come to have his leg dressed. 
Another, with a splintered thigh, refused a litter. 
This first encounter with the possessors of the 
Crimea, stopped the army for the night. Ra- 
tions of rum and meat were served out,—the 
casks then broken up for fuel,—and fires kindled 
on the tentless field. 

The morning of Tuesday, the 20th, was the 
morning of Alma. ‘he lines that started from 


the Bujanak at dawn, lessened the intervals 
between them, and murched obliquely towards 





their advanced posts to the bank of the Alma, at 
whose mouth some steamers had already taken 
up a position. Below the left, or south bank, 
stretched a mountain ridge, varying in height 
from 700 to 500 feet, and traversed by numerous 
ravines or gullies, running down to the river. 
Along these heights,—some four miles in length, 
—the enemy was posted. The ravines he had 
filled with riflemen,—on the intervening heights 
he had posted three or four batteries, protected 
by earthworks, and containing each from twelve 
to twenty-five guns. In all, forty batallions, of 
a thousand men each, and a hundred guns, occu- 
pied one of the strongest positions in the world. 
It was arranged between the commanders, that 
the French should commence the attack, from 
their position at the extreme might, aided by a 
fire of rockets from their steamers. ‘The artil- 
lery commanded the river, and the ‘Tartar 
hamlets on its northern bank; which was also 
threatened by a force of cavalry, descending 
from the hills, crossing the stream, and operating 
on the British left. It was noon before the fire 
from the steamers commenced; and in another 
hour Bosquet’s Zouaves were climbing, under 
its cover, the steeply sloping cliff. Once they 
paused, so deadly was the answering artillery 
and musketry,—but it was only to form in line, 
and advance at the pas de charge, trom before 
which the Russian skirmishers hastily retreated. 
It was a little before two o’clock when the 
British line came within range of the eannonade, 
—and as they moved towards the river, the 
village gleamed up in their front. The enemy’s 
shot even dashed the dirt in the face of our com- 
mander and his staff,—but still he awaited the 
preconcerted moment, when the French should 
have turned the left of the enemy. Lord Raglan 
bade his men lay down, while the artillery in the 
rear replied. Still the round shot fell so heavily 
that limbs were struck off from the recumbent 
bodies; and, either from loss of patience, or at 
the request of an aide-de-camp from St. Arnaud, 
the British General ventured the hazardous order, 
‘‘Up Guards, and at them!” Himself and his 
staff, conspicuous by their plumes, dashed across 
the’ bridge on the post-road,—while Evans, 
Browne, and Cambridge led their Divisions 
struggling through the water, and up the steep 
banks, under a fire that struck down hundreds 
at every step. Sir George was dismounted from 
the grey horse he rode in front of the 23rd,— 
but was quickly up again, and reforming his 
broken line; while the Highlanders and Guards, 
to the right of the Light Division, were already 
storming the opposite heights. Behind the bat- 
tery which threatened these brave fellows with 
annihilation, an immense square of infantry 
loomed into sight. It was the crisis of the day. 
It must have been with an anxious heart that 
Lord Raglan asked of an artillery officer, if it 
would be possible to get a couple of guns to 














bear on that mass. The answer was in the 


affirmative,—and though one of the guns lost a 
wheel in getting through the river, both were 
brought to bear. ‘‘The first shot missed—but 
the next, and the next, and the next, cut 
through the ranks so cleanly, and 80 keenly, 
that a clear lane could be seen for a moment 
through the square.” A few more rounds 
sufficed to break the square, and our infantry 
moved up steadily to the battery that had felled so 
many in the stream oron the ascent. The High- 
landers, at the request of their chief—Sir Colin 

Campbell—drew not a trigger till within a yard 
of the battery, and then took it at one bound. 
The Guards were so close upon the other side 
that they dispute the honour of its capture,— 
and the Scots Fusiliers refer proudly to. their 
chalk-mark on the fatal gun. 


right. The enemy, thus driven from ravine and 


ridge, drew off his guns under cover of his. 
numerous cavalry, but the infantry rather fled | 
than retreated. A general officer, captured in| 


the battery, admitted that nearly fifty thousand | 


The French had | 
gained the heights upon the Russian left—the | 
Second and Light Divisions those on the extreme | 
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Early on the morning of Friday, the 28rd, 
the sleeping army roused itself from its bivonac 
and watchtires, to march—it knew not whither. 
The French assembled ther drummers and 
trumpeters on the highest of the hills they had 
carried — filled the cold air with strains of 
triumphant farewell—and eliselled on the en- 
tablature of an unfinished telegraph station, 
the words La Batiaile d’ Alma, 20 Septembre, 
1854. The lighthouse of Sebastopol was in 
sight, as the two armies moved on towards the 
Katcha—the beautiful valley on its north side 
so studded with white stone villas and snug 
cottages, embosomed in shrubberies and orchards, 
that the Englishman at least might fancy he 
/ was crossing some rich district of his own island 
home. Across this valley rode the British com- 
mander—often a mile ahead of his troops, as 
though rather finding than following a road— 
crossed the bridge—and wheeling to the right, 
entered the village of Eskel. There they found 
no traces of the enemy but those of his rapacity. 
He had not destroyed the village—but from 
every principal house, the inhabitants had evi- 
dently taken flight at a moment’s warning; and 


men had occupied the heights, and had deemed | those who w arned or drove them forth had as 
it impregnable, but had expected to be attacked evidently practised the most wanton mischief. 
by men, not by devils. | All the furniture of the luxurious villa in which 

Whatever the fury of the assault, it could Lord Raglan rested for the night had been 
show nothing so “devilish” as the scene of desola- | broken up. The villagers were assured of pro- 
tion and suffering on which the sun that evening | tection—a guard set over their chureh—the 
set. By three or four o'clock, the Allies were ; hay and barley taken for the horses were paid 
masters of the field, and were presently alone for when the owners could be found—the men 
with the wounded and the dead. Nearly three | luxuriated in the luscious fruit that abounded 
thousand was the estimate of their own losses. |on the road side—and the inhabitants. gave 
Twelve hundred of the enemy’s dead were, | cheerful information that the army which had 
buried next day. Four thousand of their arrived there on the night of the Alma had 
wounded were gathered up, besides seven hun-| started again before dawn, half towards Bak- 
dred prisoners. ‘The bandmen had been busy | schiserai, “half towards Sebastopol. The pre- 
all through the fight carrying our wounded to | cipitation of the movement was evinced by the 
the rear. At night, every hand that had not} accoutrements that strewed the road. 





been disabled was engaged in the same melan- 
choly work; and next day, gangs of sailors 
came up to assist. ‘Terrible was the added suf- 
fering from the want of an ambulance corps. 
Over three miles of rough, uneven ground, our 
poor wounded countrymen had to be carried in 
blankets, or on litters—or, worse still, the | 
jolting arabjee—to the hospital tents or the | 


The British head-quarters rested at Eskel till 
nearly noon of next day; so many sick had to 
be collected and sent down to the ships, from 
which also came up the Scots Greys and the 
57th Foot. Only the six miles between the 





| Katcha and the Belbek were accomplished that 


day. The enemy was found posted on the other 
side of the river,—which was crossed higher up, 


ships. And when all had been done, through | and their flank thus driven in upon Sebastopol ; 


two nights and days, that could with these | 
rude means be accomplished, there were still 
seven hundred and fifty Russians lying helpless, 


but not dead, where they had fallen, under | 


Knglish weapons, or had been brought up from 
the byeways of the fight. An English sur- 
geon—Dr. Thomson, of the 44th—was left 
alone upon this scene of human misery, with 
no protection from the lingering enemy but the 
sacredness of his mission, and with but scanty 
means of tending the wounds that had been 
hastily bound up. How bravely he stayed—and 
died—will be told to his honour long as the name 
of Alma is spoken by Russian, Frank, or Turk 


| under cover of whose heavy guns they retired, 


—and gave the Allies, at one o'clock, the first 


| ‘‘alert’’ of the campaign 


On Sunday, the 25th, commenced the famous 
‘flank march. The French,—whose columns 
were for some time on the Friday so close to our 
own that the Duke of Cambridge and Prince 
Napoleon conversed as they rode at the head of 
their respective Divisions—gradually drew off 
to the left,--and the Turks followed them. 
Lord Raglan—-still pioneering his army—rode 
on through a wood so close under the guns of 
the north-east fort that it was feared they would 
be shot down. The Dukc’s baggage was actually 
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within range for a whole mile. The artillery! 
‘he had been, and his scruples appear to have 
been respected. 
the entrance of the gorge leading to the harbour, 


followed by a path where only one trooper could 
ride at the side of .a gun. ‘The infantry wound 
up and down forest lanes and hilly roads in such 
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used against the government in whose service 


The village of Kadukoi, at 


inevitable disorder that a surprise must have! was found unoceupied, though capable of the 
roved disastrous. It was from the door of his Most resolute resistance ; but the commandant 
house at Eskel, and as he sat in conversation with | of the little. garrison in the old Genoese fort of 


an officer, that Lord Raglan directed the advanced | 
1ard, by a wave of his hand, to keep on towards 


Balaklava—adding, ‘‘ to the south-east, keep to 
the south-east ;’’ and it was by the sun that 
they steered on their “ perilous, unsounded way.”’ 
The sight of a large detachment of Russians 
marching apparently from Sebastopol to Bakschi- 
serai, and therefore crossing their very path, 
eaused the head of our column to halt. The 
choleric old soldier galloped up and demanded 
why they had stopped—himself rode within a 
few hundred yards of the obstruction—and then 
cantered back to order up dragoons, artillery, 
and rifles. It was but the baggage-guard of the 
retreating army. A few volleys trom the 
Minié, aided by two or three guns, and a charge 


of cavalry, caused the complete abandonment of 


the baggage, and the victors were allowed to 
take what they could carry. It was in this 
affair—according to Mr. Russell—and not on 
the field of Alma, that Prince Menschikoff’s 
travelling carriage was taken by Captain Peel, 
with its curious and heterogeneous contents— 


military memoranda, stars and orders, a case of 


champagne, and a lady’s satin slipper. Officers 
presided over the distribution of the plunder, 
and the men were put in great good humour by 
their prizes ;—Hussar jackets, readily saleable 
at twenty-five or thirty shillings; winter cloaks, 
lined with rich fur; looking-glasses in tortoise- 
shell frames; and wine that would cheer the 
next bivouac. ‘*My share of the prize,” says 
the artillery officer writing in Blackwood, ‘‘ was 
a bucket of corn, into which my horse eagerly 
plunged his muzzle.” 

A tew more hours’ marching brought them to 
sunset, and to the little village of Traktir, on 
the Black River. The baggage and rear-guard 
had got separated from the main body by 
the distance of- several miles, and did not 
come up till dawn. Lord Raglan passed the 
night in a miserable little hut, even without 
camp furniture, and his staff in the ditch out- 
side. A little to the left was Mackenzie’s Farm— 
not, as was anticipated, a comfortable homestead, 
but a plantation of fir-trees, so called from the 
Scotch-Russo admiral by whom it was made for 
the supply of the Crimean navy. Like nearly 
every other place on the left of the British 
line of march, it was burnt by the French. 

The next day— Monday, the 26th—witnessed 
our arrival at, and capture of, Balaklava. On 
the way, the cavalry brought in Mr. Upton, son 
of the English Colonel Upton, who constructed 
the docks at Sebastopol, and whose family pos- 
sess an estate in the valley of the Traktir. He 
declined to give any information that might be 





Balaklava fired a few shells from the brass 
mortars on his walls, by way of protest, before 
surrendcring himself and his sixty men prisoners 
of war. The mhabitants of the little town came 
out, in primitive Eastern fashion, to make their 
submission to Lord Raglan with an offering of 
bread and salt, garnished with fruit and flowers. 
He assured them of his protection, but many of 
them took the promise too literally, locking their 
doors and going off, vainly expecting to find every- 
thing undisturbed on their return. With the best 
intentions, a commander is unable to keep cold 
and hungry men from rifling the dwellings and 
tarm-yards of an enemy’s country for the mate- 
rials of food and warmth; nor could the vanious 
statis scruple to instal themselves in private as 
well as public buildings. A few shots from the 
sea had warned the garrison how brief must be 
the resistance they seemed to meditate. And 
now the huge Agamemnon herself glided in 
between the narrow rocks—anchored in the 
harbour that looks, from the surrounding hills, 
no bigger than a Highland tarn—seemed to 
revive the old question of how the reel got into 
the bottle—and was presently jomed by other 
vessels that had cargoes to land or to receive. 
By what daring maneuvre the fleet had been 
informed of the flank march, and brought round 
to Balaklava, who does not remember? ‘The 
gallunt ride of Lieutenant Maxse is among the 
heroics of the campaign—a long enduring sub- 
ject for picture and poem. 

The day after the Alma, Marshal St. Arnaud 
resigned his command to General Canrobert. His 
farewell to the army was dictated at Mackenzie's 
Farm. On the 27th he arrived at Balaklava, 
and was carried on the 29th on board the steamer, 
that was to bear him to France, but carried 
thither only his lifeless remains. If the least 
illustrious, he is the first of that long list of 
soldiers, surgeons, and priests, whose names will 
drop out of the current of our history as it pro- 
ceeds. So early as the 30th of September we 
find it written—*‘ The cholera, which has never 
left us, is making sad ravages. Many of those 
whom Alma spared have fallen before this in- 
scrutable pest. We are said to be badly fur- 
nished with medicines to meet it.’ Nor were 
euratives alone deficient. ‘‘ Provisions are very 
scarce, and for two days the Fourth Division at 
least had no meat whatever.” Among the 
more conspicuous dead is the Rev. Mr. Mockler, 
chaplain of the Third Division. He had fol- 
lowed the army from Eupatoria to Balaklava on 
foot,—for, like the primitive apostles, whose 
fidelity he emulated, ‘He had neither bag, 
baggage, nor horse.”’ 
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We must now cease to mark the footsteps of | disabled guns, and 


our gallant host day by day. Henceforth we 
shall find them for several weeks toiling ob- 
scurely at the trench, or plodding to and fro 
between the harbour and the camp. By the 
beginning of October, fifty heavy siege guns had 
been landed, with twelve tons of powder, and 
these had to be painfully dragged, by the aid of 
the sailors, from Balaklaya to the Heights, where 
the bulk of the army yet lay on the unsheltered 
ground. The French had worked their way 
again down to the sea, and now stretched in two 
lines from the Bay of Kamiesch to within about 
two miles of Balaklava. In their rear were the 
Turks. The English Second and Fourth Divi- 
sions lay almost within range of the forts, and 
divided from each other by a ravine. The Third 
and Light Divisions were to the right and rear 
of these columns—that is, further from the forts, 
but nearer to the town of Sebastopol. The First 
Division seemed almost to rest upon the town. 
The cavalry lay on the right flank of the 
English—in the neighbourhood of Inkermann, 
and about four miles from Balaklava, the base of 
operations. Lord Raglan fixed his head-quar- 
ters in a farm-houseat the junction of the French 
and English lines,—or rather, where the former 
overlapped the latter. From the heights thus 
oceupied the city and harbour were distinctly 
visible. Onthe northern side was noted a large 
circular work, with three tiers of guns—Fort 
Constantine ; and more inland another large for- 
tification, called the Star Fort. A round tower 
of white stone, on an eminence over the extre- 
mity of the harbour, already promised to become 
very troublesome. The defences on the southern 
side are described as “ quite rudimentary,” —but 
the people were observed to be working at them 
very hard, and rapidly to improve their appear- 
ance. The ships in the creek emulated the 
forts in ‘‘ annoying’ the camp, but did no harm, 
even to the reconnoitring parties. The trenches 
were marked out at an ayerage distance of fifteen 
hundred yards from the enemy’s outworks,— 
and though the batteries grew up day by day, 
chiefly by the exertions of the sailors, not a shot 
was to be fired till the whole were complete. 

At daylight on the 17th, the one-sided silence 
of the allied camp was broken by an awful roar. 
A hundred and twenty-six pieces, many of them 
of the largest calibre, opened simultaneously 
upon the Russian defenees. At more than 2,000 
yards, the Round Tower was scarred, and almost 
disabled, by the naval battery. A Russian shell 
blew up a French magazine, and an English 
missile a Russian magazine. The fleets joined 
in about noon time, the Agamemnon and Sans- 
pariel coming within perilous proximity to the 
great sea forts. When night fell, both sides 
paused to count their gains and losses,—and it 
was but too plain that our First Bombardment 
had failed. The French had been silenced by 
the explosion of their magazines. The Russians 


had replaced, more quickly than we could do, 
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repaired their damaged earth- 

works from the soft soil of the harbour; while 
we with difficulty scraped sufficient from the 
rock to fill our gabions. The dispiriting effect 
‘of the comparison was deepened by the news 
| that in England Sebastopol was believed to have 
| been taken. On the next day, it was discovered 
that Liprandi had established himself, with an 
army of indefinite numbers, on our right; and 
on the night of the 20th, a Russian sortie 
marked either the recovery of their courage or 
the arrival of reinforcements. From the 17th 
to the 23rd the cannonade was kept up, but no 
decisive effects were produced. 

At daybreak of the 25th, the force under 
Liprandi drove in the Turkish outposts on the 
east of Balaklava, Three redoubts were sne- 
cessively abandoned to the immense and well- 
proportioned host that rapidly emerged from the 
mountain gorge fronting Kadukoi. The High- 
landers were the first to stem that frightful 
torrent. While Lord Lucan’s troopers are yet 
turning from their untasted breakfast and 
saddling their unwatered horses, Sir Colin 
Campbell has drawn up his regiment in a line 
only two deep. They calmly await the rush of 
the heavy square of cavalry that is coming fast 
down the mile of hill that lies between 
them. The commanders, from the post of 
observation to which they have hastily ridden, 
and the bodies of troops moving up to the 
scene, watch with intense anxiety that ‘thin 
red streak, tipped with a line of steel.” But 
the Russians are waves—the Gaels, a rock. Once 
and again a volley of Minié musketry bursts 
from the line, and then the bayonet is grasped. 
Not a horseman comes within reach of that 
hedge of iron. As many as have not fallen from 
| the saddle, turn and flee. Still worse fares 
| another body of Russian cavalry, whose ill-fortune 
opposes them to the Scots Greys and the En- 
niskillen Dragoons. ‘Their line, double the 
length of ours, and three times as deep, is eut 
through and through, with a cheer and a flash 
that must have been almost as terrible to wit- 
ness as to bear. But the spectators are so lest 
in enthusiasm that they applaud as at a spec- 
tacle. Unhappily, the most brilliant scene was 
to be the most tragic. The enemy were 
already in retreat, and the apprehended day 
of battle was ending at eleven in 
forenoon, when Captain Nolan carried to 
Lord Lucan an order for the cavalry to follow 
the Russians, and endeavour to prevent their 
carrying off the guns captured in the Turkish 
redoubt. The painful controversy which has 
ensued as to the construction of this order 
leaves us still in doubt whether the gallant aide 
did not misinterpret by a gesture the instruction 
he bore; but it is clear that Lord Cardigan, as 
commander of the Light Horse, represented to 
his noble relative and superior the extreme peri 
of the operation he was ordered to perform. Six 








hundred troopers dashed across the plain upon an 
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enemy in full position. Received in front and | force that it was searcely possible to make head 
flank by a fire which emptied many a saddle at | against them till thearrival of aid. The picquet 
the distance of half a mile, they yet rode up to} was stationed in a redoubt of sand-bags and 
the veryguns behind which the enemy was firmly gabions, without guns. Sir De Lacy Evans 
massed,—sabred the gnnners,—cut through the | having urged in vain the construction of earth- 
surrounding infantry,—and as they staggered works across the ravines that intersected the 
batk, in twos and threes, encountered a force of | heights on this side, deemed a battery likely 
cavalry sent to cut off their retreat. Our own | rather to attract than deter attack. Brigadier- 
heavy cavalry hastened to their help, and a body | General Codrington had visited his outposts as 


of French Hussars galloped up to silence the bat- 
+" on their flank. Prodigious as was their 
yalour,—their commander literally leaping the 
guns, and a captain of the 4th Dragoons cutting 
down eleven men,—it was a sacrifice, not an 
achievement. Only two hundred returned,— 
and they returned with a cheer! Of three pri- 
vates, riding closely side by side, the middle one 
—a beardless youth—was alone erect and 
cheerful: his comrades were holding him on,— 
and cannon-shot had torn away half his arm. 

As our men moved to the trenches that night, 
they heard the bells of Sebastopol rejoicing over 
onr captured guns. A salvo of artillery elosed 
up the triumph, and opened a tremendous fire 
along our whole line. It could do no harm, but 
was probably intended to divert atfention from 
a movement on our extreme right—a low cop- 
pice, covering a ridge and road by which mote 
easily than at any other point the heights might 
be reached. At noon of the following day, a 
Russian force, furnished with intrenching tools, 
was discovered advancing up this ravine, and 
driving in the picquets of the Second Division. 
Their commander (Sir De Lacy Evans) was 
qtickly on the alert—turned upon the Russian 
column his battery and that of the First Division 
—thus drove off the enemy’s artillery—and 


salnted his discouraged infantry with volleys of 


usual, and had turned his pony’s head to return 
when the noise of firing, at the extremity of the 
Second Division, called his attention thither. 
While he gallopped off totarn out his men and in- 
form the commander, the piequet in the redoubt 
was discharging its last round upon the gre y-coats 
that came swarming up the hill, and about 
to grapple with them hand to hand. So stoutly 
was the unequal contest maintained, that it was 
not till the whole army was aroused, and the 
Guards were moving to the rescue, that the 
redoubt was abandoned. Again and again was 
it taken and lost—the Guards charging and 
driving back dense columns of Russians many 
times their own number; retreating with their 
faces to the foe when overpowered by his hordes, 
and winning back their way to the spot thickly 
heaped with dead. The Russians had dragged 
up a battery to the opposite height, and thus to 





the fearful volleys of their musketry added a fire 
of round shot which plunged into the camp, over- 
threw the tents, and killed the tethered horses. 
Colonel Gambier was ordered to bring up two 
heavy guns to answer a fire so far superior to 
that of our field artillery—and was struck 
down while fulfilling the order. The guns 
were nevertheless mounted, and performed 





the required service with an effect that 
was the salvation of hundreds of our coun- 


Minié balls. By the time that the French! trymen. But ere this could be accomplished, 
Division lying nearest could tender its aid, Sir! the soldiers of the several Divisions were win- 
De Lacy was able to decline it. In less than! ning the day in their own style. Perplexed by 
an hour, the attack,—so threatening in its dis- | the mist that obscured everything but the flashes 
position,—had been completely repelled. We!of the guns, and utterly unable to enforce 
had ourselves but ten killed and sixty wounded. | orderly motion over the ground broken into 
The Russian force was estimated at 8,000, and! ravines and covered with brushwood, the officers 
its loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, at not | knew neither where to lead their men nor how 
less than one thousand. At night, the French/|to move them. The battle, therefore, took its 
outposts on the road near which this remarkable | own wild course, and raged up and down the 
action was fought, were startled by the appari-! chasm and the ridge, for the most part not only 


tion of about a hundred riderless horses,—com-! unguided but unseen. Only by the rank and 


pletely accoutred, and with bags of black bread 
at their saddle bows. , 
It was no doubt the object of the attack on 





numbers of the dead, or the breathless words of 
the comrades who bore them from the mélée, 
could its direction or issues be understood for 


the 26th to establish in the neighbourhood of|some hours after it had commenced. In that 
Inkermann a position in line with that which! dreadful space Sir George Cathcart fell, with five 
liprandi maintained near Balaklava. That! hundred of his men. Sir George Brown was 


object was too important to be lightly aban- 
doned. The attempt was renewed after a short 
interval of partial firing by day and “ alerts” 
by night. On the morning of Sunday, No- 
vember 5,——beneath the cover of a heavy mist 
and drizzling rain,—the ou of the Second 
Division were again attacked by the head of a 
Russian column ; but this time in such enormous 





struck through the arm. Brigadier Goldie re- 
ceived a mortal wound. General Strangways 
was killed by a shell, at the side of his com- 
mander. The Guards lost fourteen officers and 
half their privates. At ten o'clock, the French 
arrived. Their artillery opened on the Russian 


right, while the Zouaves charged side by side 
with our own thinned infantry,—and the African 
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cavalry enabled our poor remnant. of horse- | claimed these acts of brutality; but it is hardly 
men again to swoop upon the Muscovite lances, | less creditable to a country that such deeds can 
For three hours, eight thousand men had with-| be done from impulse than at command.—Up- 
stood forty thousand, and kept them at bay. | wards of 2,000 Russian dead were collected. At 
Another eight thousand converted the defence | the usual proportion, they must have had 6,000 
into an impetuous assault. In two hours more,! wounded. The loss of the Allies in killed and 
the baffled and dispirited host was retreating on | wounded was nearly 4,000. Inkermann was the 
the river and caves of Inkermann. A sortie of | ‘‘ soldier’s battle,’—and dearly the soldier paid 
the garrison upon the French lines was repulsed | for the extra glory which it brought him. Lord 
with ease. The close of that November day left | Raglan was rewarded with the rank of Field. 
not a single unvanquished enemy within sight of | Marshal. The private attracted to his habitual 
the Allies, front or flank. But, as if to display | exclusion from the honours and prizes of victory, 
a ferocity unconquerable even by the sight of a degree of attention which has already opened 
helpless suffering, the Russians, in many cases, | up to him the prospect of occasional “mention” 
stabbed the fallen; and their own wounded |in despatches, and of still more occasional ad- 
struck, as was found at Alma, against the hand | mission to the mess-table. Above all, it pro- 
that would have tended them. ‘The barbarity | cured for officer and private alike a respite from 
natural to their condition had been inflamed by | the shock of battle during those long months of 
the presence of two sons of their Emperor in the | dreary suffering in which thousands vanished 
city, by exhortations from their popes, and by a, from off the soil they had thrice conquered into 
copious administration of brandy. They even fired | inglorious graves, and thousands more famished 
from the walls upon the burying-parties sent out | for the poorest blessings of that civilisation for 
next day from our army. Their commanders, | which they had so bravely fought. 

and the Government itself, indignantly dis- 
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Exactiy twelve months after that brief delirium | their way into the galleries occupied by the 
of exultation into which we were thrown by the | gunners and rifles. So sudden and impetuous 
reported surrender of Sebastopol to the victors | was their onset, that in a few minutes the tri- 
of the Alma, we sit down to calculate the value | colour was visible from the bastion. At that 
of the possession of its southern half, and the joyful symbol, the French at the right, and the 
chances of another winter campaign in the English at the left, advanced upon the Little and 
Crimea. Strong as is the temptation to dwell the Great Redan. Both failed. The French 
upon a recurrence so suggestive of instruction , appear to have been unable to find their way 
as well as of emotion, we must rather bend our- | through the blinding smoke and dust to the 
sclyes to the task of grouping the present situation | points it was intended to assail, and to have been 
into one practical view. exposed to a crushing fire of artillery and mus- 
When last we addressed our readers, we could ketry. Our own countrymen penetrated to 
offer them no better hope than that of the re- the salient angle, calculated to offer the 
tirement of the Russians from a part, at least, of least direct resistance, despite the flank fire 
Sebastopol, under the pressure of hunger; and which poured upon them as they traversed 
that, in the prospect of this result, the allied the considerable space between the cover 
armies would not incur the awful hazards of an of their most advanced parallel, and the 
assault. ‘The latter hope was early disappointed. | parapet of the Redan. They are described 
On the 7th, we learned that the bombardment’) by General Simpson as having displayed the 
had been resumed,—with no less than five | greatest bravery, and as having maintained for 
hundred pieces,—and that the assault was ex- | an hour—unsupported by reserves—the advantage 
pected to follow. On the night of that day, in- | they were at length compelled to yield. If we 
structions were issued by the two commanders read aright this extremely unsatisfactory account, 
for a nearly simultaneous attack upon the’ the bravery of the soldiers and the inaction of 
Malakhoff and the Redan at noon of the 8th.| their commanders is alike wonderful. The 
At daylight, the entire circuit of the siege works General states that the column appointed to the 
once more opened fire on the closely beleaguered attack consisted of only 1,000 men, with 
city; and before it ceased, its superiority over and covering parties of 520 more ; and that it was 
that of the garrison was at last established. Im-' found impossible to advance the reserves, owing 
mediately,—without giving time to the besieged | to the crowded state of the trenches. We 
to remount a single gun, and probably to sur-| are thus left to the gloomy conclusion that 
prise them in a moment of suspense,—the on a column adequate only to the work of a 
French Zouaves and Chasseurs rushed from their | storming party or a forlorn hope, was devolved 
trenches, within a few feet of the enemy’s ditch, , the whole burden of an assault upon a fortress de- 
threw themselves upon the parapet, and forced! fended, no doubt, by several times their own 
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number, as well as by the undestroyed glacis, 
rapet, breastwork, and battery. We cannot 
wonder that from this awfully exposed position 
few returned alive,—much less that they did 
not force their way to a victory like that which 
was achieved at the Malakhoff no less by force of 
numbers than of daring. Even there, the 
struggle was sanguinary and long sus- 
tained. General Bosquet, and several other 
superior officers were wounded. ‘The garrison 
rallied behind their second line of defences, 
were reinforced with great promptitude, reso- 
lutely set themselves to reconquer the Bastion, 
and maintained till dark an encounter in which 
they could hardly have been worsted but for 
the superior position which the assailants now 
enjoyed. The Imperial Guard of France made 
sure the success, as it would probably have re- 
voked the failure, of their less redoubtable com- 
rades. The Guards and Highlanders are men- 
tioned as in that reserve which was so unhap- 
pily held back im the hour of blemish to the 
British flag and sacrifice of British blood. 

It was intended to renew the assault the next 
morning. But that next morning dawned upon 
a deserted fortress and city. General Pelissier 
had rightly estimated the possession of the Mala- 
khoff as fraught with “inestimable conse- 
quences.” ‘The conflict had entirely ceased with | 
the daylight. In two hours more, the Russians | 
began to sink their vessels, withdraw their 
troops, and fire their mines. Asif perfectly pre- 
pared for the event so long and stubbornly re- 
sisted, the garrison of forty thousand quietly. 
and in good order passed across the harbour on 
rafts that were drawn up after them. The 
wounded were all removed, with the exception 
of five hundred in the neighbourhood of the 
Malakhoff, who appear to have been subse-— 
quently recovered by permission. In communi- 
cating this event to the Emperor, Prince Gort- 
schakoff confesses to a loss of eight thousand in 
twenty-four hours under the ‘infernal fire’ of 
the Allies,—boasts that he has left nothing but 
“blood-stained ruins’’ behind him,—and consoles 
his troops, in a general order, with the reflexion 
that “‘ there is a line impassable even to heroes.” 
The explosions rent in pieces every fort on the 
south side but those of which the victors had now. 
possession; and the fire rendered the city un- | 
approachable until little but charred timbers 
and tottering walls were visible. The Allies 
have already reported, however, the recovery of 
no less than four to five thousand pieces of 
cannon, great stores of powder, and a hundred 
thousand projectiles. It is evident, therefore, 
that the retreat was not compelled by inability 
to maintain for some time longer the successive 
lines of defence that stretched to the water’s| 


edge; but was dictated by the genius of a com- | 


mander who knows how to make great sacrifices 
for the sake of advantages only himself can 


appreciate. 
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‘Russians now hold—inappreciable by us, but 


not rashly to be despised. The M/oniteur re- 
assures the apprehensive by the sinister compa- 
rison of the forts on the north side of Sebastopol 


to those which surround Paris—‘‘ none of them 


stronger.” We fear they are strong enough, 
however, to detain us there through the winter, 
if defended with anything like the pertinacity 
of the south. With the harbour for a deep wet 
ditch,—the sunken ships still blocking out our 
own floating batteries,—Fort Constantine still 
biting its thumb at the Agamemnon,—the trans- 
ported garrison busy at the erection of earth- 
works,—and reinforcements on their way, fresh 
from the Emperor’s own presence,—we confess 
to inability to believe that the fate of Northern 
Sebastopol will speedily, however surely, be- 
come that of the opposite half. The reported 
retreat upon Perekop is evidently ‘bandoned ; 
and the Alhes are left to make their own 
dispositions. A concentration between Balak- 
lava and the Tchernaya, with the despatch of 
cavalry to Eupatoria, seems to indicate the 
shifting of the line of operations, and an attempt 
to outflank the army but too securely seated on 
the ridges above Inkermann. A general engage- 
ment,—possibly an assault on the Russian camp, 
—is therefore next to be anticipated. And once 


more, May God defend the right! 


But what now ¢* the right? The question 
may startle, and even shock—but it must not 
be repelled. We who would have drawn the 
sword with far less than the timid reluctance of 
Lord Aberdeen, are far from content that it 


should be wielded in the spirit of Lord Palmer- 


ston’s reckless talk to admiring Melbourne and 
staring Northamptonshire farmers. The soldier 
has accomplished—compelled the enemy himself 
to accomplish—the conditions laid down at 
Vienna, not by the colleague, but by the agent 


of the present Government. Lord Clarendon’s 
‘instructions, like the Premier’s own speeches in 


Parliament, distinctly limit the object of the 


war to the security of Turkey from the maritime 


wer of Russia. That power is now at an 
end.. The waters on which they were built 
now roll over the hundred and eight ships and 


‘steamers wherewith Russia menaced all the 


shores of the Euxine; and half, at least, 
of the walls under which they took shelter 
from a navy of superior prowess, are erumbled 
to the dust. Even Sinope is avenged. Never- 
theless, Lord Palmerston is-profuse in assurances 
that Russia shall be ‘‘etffectually humbled” 
before peace is conceded. He may hope to wash 
out thus the deepening, widening blot upon his 
political eseutcheon of having aided Russia more 
than any other European Minister. We cannot 
afford him the indulgence. Unless these costly 
victories and protracted campaigns are to be 
fruitful in something better than the humiliation 
of Russia, in Heaven's name, let them be 
stopped! Only the liberty of nations is worth 


Such we take to be the position which the |so much blood. To expend it on the gratifica- 
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cavalry enabled our poor remnant of horse- 
men again to swoop upon the Muscovite lances. 
For three hours, eight thousand men had with- 
stood forty thousand, and kept them at bay. 
Another eight thousand converted the defence 
into an impetuous assault. In two hours more, 
the baffled and dispirited host was retreating on 
the river and eaves of Inkermann. 
the garrison upon the French lines was repulsed 
with ease. 


not a single unvanquished enemy within sight of | Marshal. 
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claimed these acts of brutality; but it is hardly 
less creditable to a country that such deeds can 
be done from impulse than at command.—Up- 
wards of 2,000 Russian dead were collected. At 
the usual proportion, they must have had 6,000 





A sortie of 


wounded. The loss of the Allies in killed and 
wounded was nearly 4,000. Inkermann was the 
|“ soldier’s battle,”’—and dearly the soldier paid 
‘for the extra glory which it brought him. Lord 


The close of that November day left | Raglan was rewarded with the rank of Field. 


The private attracted to his habitual] 


the Allies, front or flank. But, as if to display | exclusion from the honours and prizes of victory, 
a ferocity unconquerable even by the sight of a degree of attention which has already opened 
helpless suffering, the Russians, in many cases, | up to him the prospect of occasional ‘ mention” 
stabbed the fallen; and their own wounded ,in despatches, and of still more occasional ad- 


struck, as was found at Alma, against the hand | mission to the mess-table. 
‘cured for officer and private alike a respite from 


that would have tended them. The barbarity 
natural to their condition had been inflamed by 
the presence of two sons of their Emperor in the 
city, by exhortations from their popes, and by a 
copious administration of brandy. They even fired 
from the walls upon the burying-parties sent out 


Above all, it pro- 


the shock of battle during those long months of 
dreary suffering in which thousands vanished 
from off the soil they had thrice conquered into 
inglorious graves, and thousands more famished 
for the poorest blessings of that civilisation for 











next day from our army. Their commanders, | which they had so bravely fought. 
and the Government itself, indignantly dis-! 
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Exactiy twelve months after that brief delirium | their way into the galleries occupied by the 
of exultation into which we were thrown by the | gunners and rifles. So sudden and impetuous 
reported surrender of Sebastopol to the victors| was their onset, that in a few minutes the tri- 
of the Alma, we sit down to calculate the value | colour was visible from the bastion. At that 
of the possession of its southern half, and the joyful symbol, the French at the right, and the 
chances of another winter campaign in the English at the left, advanced upon the Little and 
Crimea. Strong as is the temptation to dwell the Great Redan. Both failed. The French 
upon a recurrence so suggestive of instruction | appear to have been unable to find their way 
as well as of emotion, we must rather bend our- | through the blinding smoke and dust to the 
selves to the task of grouping the present situation | points it was intended to assail, and to have been 
into one practical view. exposed to a crushing fire of artillery and mus- 

When last we addressed our readers, we could ketry. Our own countrymen penetrated to 
offer them no better hope than that of the re- the salient angle, calculated to offer the 
tirement of the Russians from a part, at least, of least direct resistance, despite the flank fire 
Sebastopol, under the pressure of hunger; and which poured upon them as they traversed 
that, in the prospect of this result, the allied the considerable space between the cover 
armies would not incur the awful hazards of an of their most advanced parallel, and the 
assault. ‘The latter hope was early disappointed. | parapet of the Redan. They are described 
On the 7th, we learned that the bombardment by General Simpson as having displayed the 
had been resumed,—with no less than five greatest bravery, and as having maintained for 
hundred pieces,—and that the assault was ex- | an hour—unsupported by reserves—the advantage 
pected to follow. On the night of that day, in- | they were at length compelled to yield. If we 
structions were issued by the two commanders | read aright this extremely unsatisfactory account, 
for a nearly simultaneous attack upon the’ the bravery of the soldiers and the inaction of 
Malakhoff and the Redan at noon of the 8th.| their commanders is alike wonderful. The 
At daylight, the entire circuit of the siege works General states that the column appointed to the 
once more opened fire on the closely beleaguered attack consisted of only 1,000 men, with ladder 
city; and before it ceased, its superiority over and covering parties of 520 more ; and that it was 
that of the garrison was at last established. Im-' found impossible to advance the reserves, owing 
mediately,—without giving time to the besieged! to the crowded state of the trenches. We 
to remount a single gun, and probably to sur-| are thus left to the gloomy conclusion that 
prise them in a moment of suspense,—the on a column adequate only to the work of a 
French Zouaves and Chasseurs rushed from their | storming party or a forlorn hope, was devolved 
trenches, within a few feet of the enemy’s ditch, , the whole burden of an assault upon a fortress de- 
threw themselves upon the parapet, and forced! fended, no doubt, by several times their own 
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number, as well as by the undestroyed glacis, 
parapet, breastwork, and battery. We cannot 
wonder that from this awfully exposed position 
few returned alive,—much less that they did 
not force their way to a victory like that which 
was achieved at the Malakhoff no less by force of 
numbers than of daring. Even there, the 
struggle was sanguinary and long sus- 
tained. General Bosquet, and several other 
superior officers were wounded. ‘The garrison 
rallied behind their second line of defences, 
were reinforced with great promptitude, reso- 
lutely set themselves to reconquer the Bastion, 
and maintained till dark an encounter in which 
they could hardly have been worsted but for 
the superior position which the assailants now 
enjoyed. The Imperial Guard of France made 
sure the success, as it would probably have re- 
voked the failure, of their less redoubtable com- 
rades. The Guards and Highlanders are men- 
tioned as in that reserve which was so unhap- 
pily held back im the hour of blemish to the 
British flag and sacrifice of British blood. 

It was intended to renew the assault the next 
morning. But that next morning dawned upon 
a deserted fortress and city. General Pelissier 
had rightly estimated the possession of the Mala- 
khoff as fraught with “inestimable conse- 
quences.” ‘The conflict had entirely ceased with 
the daylight. In two hours more, the Russians | 
began to sink their vessels, withdraw their 
troops, and fire theirmines. Asif perfectly pre- 
pared for the event so long and stubbornly re- 
sisted, the garrison of forty thousand quietly | 
and in good order passed across the harbour on 
rafts that were drawn up after them. The 
wounded were all removed, with the exception 
of five hundred in the neighbourhood of the 
Malakhoff, who appear to have been subse- 
quently recovered by permission. In communi- 
cating this event to the Emperor, Prince Gort- 
schakoff confesses to a loss of eight thousand in 
twenty-four hours under the ‘infernal fire” of 
the Allies,—boasts that he has left nothing but 
‘blood-stained ruins’’ behind him,—and consoles 
his troops, in a general order, with the reflexion 
that “‘ there is a line impassable even to heroes.” 
The explosions rent in pieces every fort on the 
south side but those of which the victors had now | 
possession; and the fire rendered the city un- | 
approachable until little but charred timbers 
and tottering walls were visible. The Allies 
have already reported, however, the recovery of 
no less than four to five thousand pieces of 
cannon, great stores of powder, and a hundred 
thousand projectiles. It is evident, therefore, 
that the retreat was not compelled by inability 
to maintain for some time longer the successive 
lines of defence that stretched to the water’s 
edge; but was dictated by the genius of a com- | 
mander who knows how to make great sacrifices 
for the sake of advantages only himself can 
appreciate. 

Such we take to be the position which the | 
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‘Russians now hold—inappreciable by us, but 


not rashly to be despised. The A/oniteur re- 
assures the apprehensive by the sinister compa- 
rison of the forts on the north side of Sebastopol 


to those which surround Paris—‘‘ none of them 


stronger.” We fear they are strong enough, 
however, to detain us there through the winter, 
if defended with anything like the pertinacity 
of the south. With the harbour for a deep wet 
ditch,—the sunken ships still blocking out our 
own floating batteries,—Fort Constantine still 
biting its thumb at the Agamemnon,—the trans- 
ported garrison busy at the erection of earth- 
works,—and reinforcements on their way, fresh 
from the Emperor’s own presence,—we confess 
to inability to believe that the fate of Northern 
Sebastopol will speedily, however surely, be- 
come that of the opposite half. The reported 
retreat upon Perekop is evidently ‘ubandoned ; 
and the Alles are left to make their own 
dispositions. A concentration between Balak- 
lava and the Tchernaya, with the despatch of 
cavalry to Eupatoria, seems to indicate the 
shifting of the line of operations, and an attempt 
to outflank the army but too securely seated on 
the ridges above Inkermann. A general engage- 
ment,—possibly an assault on the Russian camp, 
—is therefore next to be anticipated. And once 
more, May God defend the right! 

But what now ¢s the right? The question 
may startle, and even shock—but it must not 
be repelled. We who would have drawn the 
sword with far less than the timid reluctance of 
Lord Aberdeen, are far from content that it 


‘should be wielded in the spirit of Lord Palmer- 


ston’s reckless talk to admiring Melbourne and 
staring Northamptonshire farmers. The soldier 
has accomplished—compelled the enemy himself 
to accomplish—the conditions laid down at 
Vienna, not by the colleague, but by the agent 


‘of the present Government. Lord Clarendon’s 
‘instructions, like the Premier's own speeches in 


Parliament, distinctly limit the object of the 


war to the security of Turkey from the maritime 


power of Russia. That power is now at an 
end.. The waters on which they were built 
now roll over the hundred and eight ships and 


‘steamers wherewith Russia menaced all the 


shores of the Euxine; and half, at least, 
of the walls under which they took shelter 
from a navy of superior prowess, are crumbled 
to the dust. Even Sinope is avenged. Never- 
theless, Lord Palmerston is profuse in assurances 
that Russia shall be ‘effectually humbled” 
beforepeace is conceded. He may hope to wash 
out thus the deepening, widening blot upon his 
political eseutcheon of having aided Russia more 
than any other European Minister. We cannot 
afford him the indulgence. Unless these costly 
victories and protracted campaigns are to be 
fruitful in something better than the humiliation 
of Russia, im Heaven's name, let them be 
stopped! Only the liberty of nations is worth 

much blood. To expend it on the gratifica- 
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tion of a sentiment, however righteous that! the situation, —so favourable either toa 
sentiment, is to cast away the price of inesti-| usurpation or an insurgence. Prince Lucien 
mable benefits. ‘The country should demand, Murat proclaims his readiness to mount the 
therefore, by whose authority and on what} throne of his father,—and indeed of All Italy, 
ground our Government has rejected the prof-| whenever called upon,—and Mazzini, | ever 
fered mediation of Prussia—as they are said to) thinking of his country while others think ‘of 
have done. Parliament should be assembled) themselves, calls upon the young men of the 
without delay, that we may know for what! Two Sicilies to strike for the old faith, “God 
further we are going to fight. As against| and the People! Italy, One and Independent” 
Russia, our quarrel may be exhaustless, ¢f our! Manin, the hero of the Venetian struggle, with 
quarrel is that of all humanity; if not, we} other illustrious exiles, renew their declarations 
should beware lest we overstep, by a single| of adhesion to that holy cause,—and promptly 
hour, the limit at which we might honourably| repel the arrogant though patient ambition of 
have paused, and so make our quarrel with, the Murats. We have ourselves no desire 
humanity. to see the ships of England and France 
There are increasing symptoms that this! engaged in chastising the contemptible Bourbon. 
alternative is felt. The Italian question has! Tyrantsare ever best left to the retribution of their 
been apparently very near conversion into one| own victims,—and where tyranny is despicable 
of pressure’from without. The King of Naples as well as cruel, its endurance argues either 
has of late not only tortured his subjects with a! a worthlessness or a self-restraint from which 
somewhat increased severity, but has been drawn, | the interposing hand should draw back. We 
by the insolence of his servants, into quarrel) deprecate, moreover, any event that may give 
with France and England. These two Powers! to Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston a pre- 
have demanded explanation,—and probably ten-| text for interference with the future government 
dered advice,—and have sent a squadron into the! of any Italian State. Not till the last exile has 
Bay of Naples. Although himself a fugitive,| departed from our streets for the classic soil,— 
like Tiberius, from his capital, and from all the’ not till the sighing of the prisoners beneath their 
haunts of men, he seems reluctant to provoke a! native skies has ceased,—can we forget the 
bombardment. Mazza, the offending Minister! treachery which assassinated the Roman republic 
of Police, was dismissed, and the crisis was; and abandoned Sicily to the mercies of its rein- 
supposed to have ceased. Inasmuch, however,’ stated king. And till that is forgotten, Italy 
as other ministers were dismissed with him, the’ must be warned that the foreigner is searce less 
remonstrants are still dissatisfied, and further’ her enemy when he comes from the west than 
concessions must be made. Meanwhile, a’ from the east. 
pretender and a patriot avail themselves of! 
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NEW NOVELS. may be forgiven—is the circulating library. 
or, What came of Troubling the| It is so rarely that an adventurous author, and 
A Story founded on Facts. By | still more adventurous publisher, can be found 
London: W. and F.G. Cash. | to break the routine by coming out in two 





Blenham ;: 
Waters. 
E. Exwiorrt. 








The Brothers Bassett. By Jui1a Conner. 
(Parlour Library.) London: Hodgson. 

A Long Look Ahead; or, The First Stroke and 
the Last. By the Author of “I’ve Been 
Thinking.” (Run and Read Library.) Lon- 





volumes, that the species may be regarded as 
virtually non-extant. In its place we have, 
every now und then, the six or ten shilling one 
volume, dating from Cornhill or Bishopsgate- 
street, bent upon making its way by merit, and 





don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. carrying with it an obvious polemical or political 
Wer were amused, the other day, by the com-{ purpose. The old “religious novel’? was usu- 
plaint of a trimestrial contemporary that there | ally of this order; but the success of recent 
is no other method of getting at the merits or; importations from America supersedes it by 
demerits of a novel than that of reading it—/eighteenpenny volumes, set afloat by enormous 
a complaint more ingenuous than edifying, and | puffs from across the Atlantie. 
too significant, we fear, of the habits of critics. ‘ Blenham”’ is a six shilling volume that we 
A shrewd and just guess at the character of the | should like to see among the eightcen-pennies. 
novel may, however, be made from the first and | It is none the less a novel for being “ founded on 
outside glance. The three-volumed pile that ; facts’’—a superfluous and, we were going to say, 
issues, at the price of thirty-one shillings and | but that we suspect a lady’s hand, silly announce- 
sixpence, from the counter of some west-end pub- | ment; since a novel not “ founded on facts” 
lisher, is pretty sure to be written for, if not in, | more or less specific, must be either a fairy tale, 
the world of fashion and of wealth ; one of whose | like ‘* Undine’’—a fable, like “‘ Gulliver’—or a 
points of revolution—if the punning paradox | flagrant stupidity, wanting that air of mingled 
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probability and romance which takes captive the 
imagination and the sympathies. Itis very pos- 


sible that the ‘‘novel’’ clement of ‘ Blenham” | 
consists exclusively in the personal details, 


which fill wp and round off a story in itseif suf- 
ficiently bold and striking to attract and excite. 
It is, nevertheless, a genuine work of art,—in- 
spired by profound conviction and earnest pur- 
pose; but executed with a natural and an edu- 
cated talent for the portraiture of social lite. The 
scene is laid in one of those old English hamlets 
so delightful to visit—so intolerable to abide in; 
an ancient abbey property—the monastery con- 
verted into a prison, the abbot superseded by 
an orthodox rector, the church ‘ restored’’ to 
suit the convenience of worshippers for whom it 
was not built, a brace of squires, a church- 
warden, a linendraper, and a blacksmith. This 
last is a Dissenter, and becomes a church-rate 
martyr, convulses the parish, and finally con- 
verts his fellow-parishioners to the voluntary 
principle. But the blacksmith is rather the 
agent than the author of this mischief. The 
hero of the tale is a young lawyer of the neigh- 
bouring Hornton-——- much given to the Greek 
Testament and to anti-State-Church lecturing. 
By this time the reader will have concluded that 
the blacksmith is a vulgar fanatic, the lawyer 
either a ‘‘ prig’’ or a pedant. Not so, however. 


‘Thomas Doughty is a personage whose character 


for simple manliness parallels that of the early 
Friends. Holmesdale is a thorough gentle- 
man. He is fitted with a heroine from 
the family of the rector —the strong but 
sweet-minded Clara Bentham. Other loves, 
and a background mystery—originating in an 
act of submission to ecclesiastical law, at the 
cost of half a lifetime of dissimulation and sor- 
row—check the progress of the story; of which 
it is an important, though possibly undesigned, 
object to exhibit the painful moral problems, 
and household difficulties, to which intellectual 
differences must inevitably give rise, under the 
social tyranny. of that organisation of metaphy- 
sical falsehood, a State-Church. It is not 
likely that a writer adequate to the production 
of “‘ Blenham” will refrain from further efforts 
of the same kind; but we hope that she will 


adopt a less unusual vehicle, and break the bond- | 


age of adhesion to too literal fact. It is not easy 


for a woman of culture to ‘‘o’erstep the modesty | 
of nature’ in depicting the mental condition of. 
| this time of day, and both are combined with so 


our rural communities. 
‘“‘The Brothers Bassett” is a new novel of a 


right welcome sort. In the form and at the | 
price of a cheap reprint, we have here one of 
the best productions of Miss Corner’s graceful | 
and animated pen. She indulges far beyond | 





‘a third — suffice to keep us interested from the 


tirst page to the last in their several destinies. 
It would be worse than superflueus to illustrate 
by abstract or extract a book that can be thus 
commended. 

A. 3. ltoe, in the ‘‘ Long Look Ahead,” presents 
us with a state of society widely differing from 
that exhibited in ‘‘ Blenham,” and abuses to 
the length of debauch that license of coincidence 
which we remark in the ‘‘ Brothers Basset.” A 
few farmers, merchants, and ministers of a new 
England state are made actors in a play of inci- 
dent that would enrapture the gods of a minor 
theatre. Everything falls out to forward the 
booby love of a lout who has no enemy but his 
own bashfulness, and whose mistress suffers all 
but starvation and abduction because he—a 
democratic American, and landowner, forsooth ! 
—has not courage to address his social superior. 
Miraculous interpositions are very well some- 
times,—even in a settlement where people buiid 
one another's houses out of pure good nature ;— 
but we have no patience with a hero who is 
never guilty of an error or a fault, yet requires 
a series of stage surprises to get him married. 
For those who like *‘ action,’ however, here it 
is in abundance—and those who prefer “ cha- 
racter,’’ may find amiable young ladies, benc- 
volent old gentlemen, villains repentant, and 
villains obdurate. 


Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Edited by 
Rosert Bert. Vol. I. London: J. W. 
Parker. 1855. 

Hvuprsras is one of those few productions 

which a reader never takes in hand without 

making new discoveries. We read it rapidly, 
cursorily, and at odd moments, when inclined for 

a little mental recreation and frolic; and we 

peruse it attentively and carefully when we 

would recal the absurd and ridiculous aspect 
which the enemies of the Puritans chose to 
attach to them in the days of the Restoration. 

The book is a mine of fun in the one case, 

and of information in the other; and take it in 

hand when we will, or for what purpose we will, 
it is sure to beguile us of more time than we 
intended to bestow upon it. The witand broad 
humour of Butler is in fact irresistible even at 


much knowledge and such a grotesque kind of 
originality, that we cannot chouse but to be 
entertained. ‘This annotated edition is by far the 
best yet published in a popular form, and will 
enable the people to read the work with more 


our liking in the use of coincidence, but does pleasure, because with a better understanding, 


not descend to the melo-dramatic. Her “ start-| 
ling situations” are evidently designed to carry | 


on her story, not to supply emotion. ‘The 


than they have hitherto done. The life of the 
Poet pretixed to the work is as complete as it can 
be made, and it exhibits a melancholy example 


naturalness of her characters—the virtues of | of the neglect of genius by those who most en- 
one, the villamies of another, and the follies of ;joyed and protited by its labours. 
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Broken Bread. . Short Comments for Family Use. 
By the Rey. Caren Motynevx, B.A. London} 
Partridge and Oakey. 1855. | 

Tus sample of ‘‘ Broken Bread” strikes us as, 


LITERATURE. 
| Patriarchy ; or, the Family: ate Constitution and 


Probatvon. By Joun Harris, D.D. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 18565. 
Tue title of this very able volume gives us but 
an inadequate idea of its contents; which are 


little more than a very, small and exceedingly. 
stale. loaf broken .up into ‘fifty little - morsels | astonishingly rich, pithy and varied. The work 
almost of imperceptible size, and each of infini- | is divided into four parts, though we see no need 
tesimal value. Probably there is some nourish- ‘for the division, and suspect that it was an after- 
ment in them, and for the sake of the ‘“‘lambs,’’ thought adopted to break in some degree the 
the ‘‘babes of the family,’ towards whose growth, heaviness of a dissertation which, with all its 
they are professedly mtended, to administer, we variety and practicality, is a little too profound 
hope there may be. But we look in vain for! and metaphysical for popular reading. The first 
any evidence of the thinking faculty, or even of | _part is, devoted to the laws or method of the 
that faculty, which is so common among the: domestic constitution; the second indicates the 
religious teachers of the day, of representing 6ld, conditions and changes through which: the pa- 


but wholesome truths under a new and attrac- | 
tive'aspeet.. The task which Mr. Molyneux has! 
here so feebly attempted has been successfully 
accomplished by hundreds of his predecessors ; 
and we. question, although he seems to be 
troubled by no doubts upon the matter, whether 
there be any further demand. for such palpable 
platitudes, pious though they be, as he has here 
strung together... The minister of .a fashionable 
chapel certainly has it in his power to palm off 
a worthless. book among an unthinking and 
wealthy congregation ; and this sort of trade is 
now pushed to its utmost extent,—but it is not 
a creditable trade, and we should be glad to see 
the end of it. 





The Last of the Czars, or the Doom of Nicholas. By 
W.R, Brame, London: Partridge and Oakey. 
1858. 


triarchal community may have passed in the 
course, of its probationary histery; the third 
states the reason both of the method and the 
history ;- and the fourth ‘‘ justifies the ways of 
God to man,” by exhibiting His power, wisdom, 
goodness, holiness, mercy, and long-suffering, in 
connexion with the patriarchal institution. We 
have not space at command to warrant our 
attempting even an outline of the writer’s argu- 
ment, which is perfectly clear and consecutive, 
notwithstanding an affected kind of unobvious- 
ness in the style which might have been advan- 
tageously dispensed with. But the book 1s full 
of good things, some superficial enough, and 
some which lie far beneath the surface. It 
treats of the family relation in all its, phases, 
formative, social, individual, and legislative— 
and in all its influences, experimental, emotional, 


‘and educational ; and it treats of a multitude of 


things besides, " pumerted with the inevitable 


Mr. Brier, whose syntax is a little loose, is | history of human associations and sympathies, 
eyidently a young writer who has been moved in a practical manner, and therefore abounds in 
to this expression of his feelings by a one-sided | efficient teaching on subjects that must ever be 


view of the house of Romanoff. He possesses 
considerable imaginative power, which, however, 
is not controlled by good. taste, and he has a 
talent for vigorous ar 7 poetical expression, which 
here is in great part thrown away. In truth, 
the author of this odd sort of Romance, of which, 
we take it, Beckford’s ‘‘ Vathek” was the model, 
has committed two grand blunders. In the first 
place, it is nonsense to judge Nicholas from our 
own standards of morality and civilisation. The 
Czars are five hundred years behind the modern 
march of both—and if we go as far back as that, | 
we shall find men as. morally monstrous among 
our forefathers. Nicholas was a great man, not- 
w re gy his barbarity, his want of magna- 
nimit ty, and other drawbacks; and history will 
award him the respect due to his real merits. 
In the second place, it shows a mongrel spirit 
to damn a dead foe to unimaginable torments. 
When a man is dead, judge his past actions as 
much as you like—in the mel nise verum, instead 
of the nel nist Lomun spirit if you choose ; but in 
the name of all that is generous, and manly, and 
English, don’t glut your hatred upon a helpless 
carcass, and take a pleasure in piling up perdi- 
tion on a defenceless. antagonist. 





of paramount and general importance. Thus, 
for instance, concerning the numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes, the writer says :— 


It may be expected that the sexes will be found te 
be numerically related, For it is only in this way thac 
the social, intellectual, and moral claims of the sexes 
can be equally respected. Consequently, the peace, 
happiness, and well-being of the husband and wife can 
only be thus secured. Accordingly, not only were one 
man and one woman created at first for each other, 
but the same numerical proportion has been maintained 
substantially ever since. No science has yet traced the 
laws by which this result is attained. - This nume- 
rical relation of the sexes, then, is as mach: an indication 
of the Divine will respecting the proportion in which 


they are to be anited in marriage, as the distinct con- 


stitution of each is that they are to be united at all. 


We accept both the reasoning and the con- 


clusion, and yet both might have been made 


stronger. A polygamist—a Mormon, for in- 
stance—might dispute both with a show of rea- 
son. Is it a fact (he might ask) that the 
numerical proportions of the sexes are substan- 
tially the same? If so, how do you account 
for the destruction of female. intants among the 
Chinese, and among some of the barbarous 
Indian tribes, who are yet never in want of 
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wives? And although our own statistics show ! 


that more males are born than females, do we | 
not know that by the time both have reached 'a | 


marriageable age the females are immensely in | 


excess? Sharon Turner, in his “‘ Sacred History} of impressions of whic 
and he | delighted recipients, And even when they begin to 


of the World,” recognises this dilemma, 
deals with it in a way which may seem singular, 
but whieh plainly points to the truth. ‘There 


is; he suggests, a mission to be executed in be | 


half of humanity which parents cannot or do 
not perform, and which the cares, anxieties, and 
affections of paternity prevent them from per- 
forming. ‘The duties of this mission would 
never be performed by single men, who are 
unfit for them, or would not regard them as 
duties ; but they are voluntarily undertaken by 
single women, who, having lost the bloom of 
youth, resort to them naturally, and indulge 
natural affections in their exercise. What these 
duties are, those of us who have had the ad- 
vantage of unmarried sisters, maiden aunts, and 
kind and gentle nurses in times of affliction 
know well enough—and we at least are thankful 
for those kind and generous offices which no 
bustling wife, with a family of her own to 
attend to, could have fulfilled in our behalf. 

From some beautiful and eloquent remarks on 
the management and education of infants, we 
must quote the following passage :— 


The imagination is as much a part and power of the 
human constitution as the appetite, and equally requiring 
to be regulated and fed. Children are little Orientals, 
each with an Aladdin’s lamp and Arabian Nights of his 
own, Nor should the former be extinguished nor the 
latter shortened, except by the slow dawning and pro- 
‘gress of knowledge. Children personify everything. 
Every scene is dramatised; and they will address and 
reply to themselves, rather than that the drama should 
be incomplete. While their elders are only listening to 
a tale, they are acting init. A good story or picture- 
book is more to an imaginative child than the discovery 
of America to Columbus. On turning over every page, 
he stands looking “from a peak in Darien’’ Nature 
makes him free of the region of romance; but, according 
to our utilitarian notions, Nature is wrong, aud one of 
the first offices of education is to lay this whole region 
under interdict. The child’s head, forsooth, must take 
precedence of his heart. The rainbow mnst be ex- 
plained. No suoner is he caught enjoying, than he is 
required to reflect, He must stop eating that his bread 
must be analysed and expounded. Nature has de- 
signedly cast a film over his eyes, by which everything 
is clothed with a poetic halo; but he must needs be led, 
as early as possible, to the tree of knowledge—his 
parents often the serpents of the tree—that he may, 
know that he is naked, If religion holds the sanctum 
sanctorum of the human temple, imagination in child- 
hood occupies its outer courts; but it seems to be thought, 
judging from prevailing usages, the svoner the altars 
are overturned, or turned into the “ tables of the money- 
changers,” the better. 


This is lamentably true, and we are glad to find 
so powerful a champion lifting up his voice 
against the intellectual child-murder of which 
the ‘ prevailing usages” above alluded to are 
the cause. Our readers know our sentiments on 
this subject, and we need not repeat them here. 





But let. us quote another word of wisdom on an 
analogous topic :+—~- LSS . Abas 
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The emotional natare of little children is never stimn- 
lated without injury. AH they ask is play-room, and 
the removal of everything painful, Before they begin 
the play with the external world, the world plays wih 
them; or, rather, it plays on them a perpetual stream 
they are little more than the 


seleet and employ objects, they are embarrassed with 
their riches, Yet, it is at this moment when their little 
hands are already full of flowers, that the incensiderate 
parent attempts to fill their arms also. Nature dilutes 
her oxygen, but he would fain administer it to them 
pure, and even “above proof.” Mere activity surrounds 
them with a heaven of sunny cheerfulness, in which the 
affections quietly unfold and grow; but he must needs 
employ a burning-glass. Few children are more to be 
pitied than those who are exposed to the jading in- 
fluence of a constant succession of sights and toys. 
Pieasures force aul forestall their nature; and by irri- 
tating and exhaustiug their emotions, shorten the 
season of their youth. The Nil admirari is the natural 
result. 


Again—on the subject of Precocity :-— 


Parents need especially to be reminded that the pre- 
mature development of any one part (say of the intel- 
lectual) is sure to involve the injary of the whole. 
Nature offers no prize for the best answer to the ques- 
tion—How may the mind of the child be most early 
and rapidly developed? On the contrary, it reserves 
pains and penalties for the outrage, Intellectual pre- 
cocity is cummonly only “another name for cerebral 
disease.” In some instances it leads, by a physiological 
necessity, to precocity in vice. Rousseaa affirmed it to 
be one of the arts of education to know “ how to lose 
time.” And in proportion as the stimulating influences 
supplied by material civilisation multiply, the art of 
“ postponed excitement” becomes at once more difficult 
and more important. Let the heart be occupied and the 
emotions trained; bat care should be exercised, lest by 
taxing and expending the mental forces too early in 
life, the whole remaiuder should be a history of sterility 
and exhaustion. 


We might multiply such precepts as the above 
to almost any amount, but in so doing should 
afford the reader but a one-sided idea of the 
present work. The author’s object—and it is 
certainly accomplished with considerable com- 
pleteness and no less skill—is to set forth the 
design and operation of the patriarchal institu- 
tion. In the infancy of the world the authority 
of the patriarch, or head of the family, was the 
governing authority; yet it was designed not 
merely for the welfare of the individual family, 
but to evolve, in course of time, a model for the 
government of society at large. The family in 
subjection to the patriarch was but a rehearsal 
of a people in subjection to their sovereign. 
The relations of a family to their head are na- 
turally and justly those of a to their 
chief ruler—and all legislation is not based 
on such relation is a departure from the princi- 
ples of right and justice for the attainment of 
selfish ends. The author, however, deals ae 
this great question only from a religious t 

view, and. declines to dsabude any pla do 
trines from the principles he’ has down— 
leaving the reader to do that for himself, if he 
choose. | We commend his work ‘to the notice of 
our readers, and especially to those in the habit 
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of recognising a Divine direction in the disposal 
of the destinies of mankind. 


A Visit to the Vaudors of Piedmont. By Enwarp 
Barnes. London: Longmans. 1855. (‘ Tra- 
veller’s Library.’’) 

In the autumn of last year Mr. Baines, with his 

wife, made the tour of Switzerland, and having 

crossed the Great St. Bernard, turned off to visit 
the valleys of the Vaudois. He saw successively 
the scenes of their persecutions and sufferings, 
and of their heroic valour, devotion, and triumph. 
He lived for a time among their simple descen- 
dants, and heard from their own lips the recital 
of brave deeds on the identical spots which their 
memory has rendered sacred. His narrative, 
though written in a style which it appears to 
us would have suited better the readers of the 

‘¢ Evangelical Magazine” than those of the ‘‘Tra- 

veller’s Library,” is full of interesting matter; 

and, as it affords a somewhat minute, and no 
doubt accurate picture of society among the 

Waldenses at the present moment, will no doubt 

meet with an extensive welcome. We must 

quote his testimony to the character of the de- 
scendants of the men who found a friend in 

Cromwell :— 

It may be said with trath that crime, or offence against 
the laws, is scarcely known among the Vaudois. Some 
taint of irreligion or immorality is said to have been left 
by the French, who for several years were masters of the 
valleys; but this has been removed, and my impression 
is that a more moral community ig scarcely to be found 
in Europe. Intelligent, kind, industrious, temperate, 
_ Virtuous, and loyal, they adorn their religious profession, 
and give no handle to those who, having so deeply in- 
jured them, would fain excuse themselves by calumni- 
ating their victims, 


Mr. Baines concludes his narrative with an ar- 
gument against Roman Catholicism derived from 
the Papal treatment of the Waldenses. Thus: 
Catholics, ashamed of the hideous massacres of 
this unoffending people, no longer attempt to 
justify them. But the massacres were - 
trated on the authority of Papal Bulls. There- 
fore the Pope was in error. But if the Pope and 
the Church erred, they cannot be infallible. And 
if they are not infallible, the whole fabric of the 
Papacy tumbles into ruin. The logic is inde- 
feasible. 








The Law of Nature and Nations as affected by 
| Dwine Law. By Leons Levi. London: W.: 
and F.G. Cash. 1855. 
Tuis work, we presume, exhibits the strongest | 
array of arguments which the Peace Party have | 


to adduce against war in any shape and under | 


any circumstances. The writer begins by a) 
careful and thorough sifting of the question of | 
the inviolability of human life; and it appears 
to us that he succeeds better in his attempt to 
prove both the impolicy and impiety of capital | 
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punishments, than in showing the indissoluble 
connexion which he affirms to exist between 


‘capital punishment and war. We do. not see 


why, having abolished the punishment of death 
from our criminal code, we should for that 
reason tamely submit to invasion and the insults 
of a foreign foe—nor is it clear to us that the 
appeal made so frequently by, the writer to the 
Divine law, really helps him to the establish- 
ment of any such principle. His conclusions 
are sound enough to those who can admit the 
truth and reasonableness of his premises, which 
are all drawn from the creed of the non-com- 
batant. But the Divine law, as illustrated by 
the facts of Bible history, does countenance war, 
and Divine justice puts the sword into the hand 
of the avenger of blood, whether the. avengér 
be an individual ora nation. What Mr. Levi 
succeeds better in showing, are the miseries and 
ruinous expenses of wars—their injustice, inas- 
much as their penalties fall upon the innocent, 
and not upon the guilty—and the desirableness 
of putting an end to them for the sake of man- 
kind at large. For the agencies by which this 
is to be brought about, he looks chiefly to the 
spread of religious principle—to the progress of 
commerce, science, and art—to internal reforms 
of States—to arbitration treaties—and to pe- 
riodical congresses of nations. By all means let 
those agencies come into operation as soon as 
possible, and work as powerfully as possible in 
bringing about the universal which all 
good men so ardently desiderate. Nevertheless, 
if the Russian bear tries to lay his paw upon 
our Sunday’s dinner, we shail square up in 
defence of the beef and pudding, and put in a 
‘‘ facer”’ that will send him growling to his den 
—if we can do it. 


Recollections of Russia during a Thirty Years’ 
Residence. By a German Nobleman.: Revised 
and Translated, with the Author’s sanction, 
by Lascertes Wraxatt. (Constable’s ‘Mis- 
cellany of Foreign Literature,’ Vol. VIII.) 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 

TueseE ‘ Recollections” have all the piquancy 

of a French book of travel, without the pre- 

cision which usually characterises a German. 

The translator vouches for the author, and the 

author for his statements; but it would have 

been more satisfactory if we had been _per- 


,mitted to know who is the anonymous noble- 


man that for the lifetime of a generation dwelt 
among a people of whom he has scarcely one 
creditable circumstance to relate, and what were 
the dates of his experiences, His ‘‘ first lesson 
in Russ” was the sight, at Polanger, of a mili- 
tary flogging; borne with a submission so ab- 
ject as to be more sickening than the barbarity. 
It is not enough that the record suggests the 
exclamation—in a  sententious paragraph— 
‘What a docile animal is man !”—but. it also 
reminds the writer that, ‘“‘On another occasion, 
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one of these defenders of his country was made | 
to vun the gauntlet, and, after two or three days’ | 
flogging, was foreed, with lacerated back and 

chattering teeth, to say, when at death’s door, 
‘Sir: Colonel, I, thank you for. the mereiful | 
punishment |!’’’ And this gossiping, immetho- 
dical style prevails throughout the book; the 
division inte chapters serving the convenience of | 
the reader, but very little restraining the writer. 

He has thus produced an eminently interesting 
book, with unnecessary disregard of its perma- 
nent authority,—except as a proof that Germany 
is still essentially and incorrigibly anti- Russian. 

Its value in this latter aspect is increased. by 
the special attention which the writer bestows 
on the German provinces of Russia, and his 
revelations of the estimate in which the mihtary 
patriotism ofthe Russians is there held. He 
visited Livonia just previous to the rupture be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon.. He found 
boasting en every tongue, and terror on every 
cheek. The people loved their Emperor, and 

ed with generous contributions of men 
and money to his appeals. But ‘‘ there was no 
Spartacus. to be found.’’. The. militia pre- 
served a rigid inactivity, and the peasants fled, 
when Macdonald advanced in Courland, and 
threatened Livonia. Only once was a sally 
from Kiga ventured. The Cossacks spent their 
courage on the people they came to protect, or 
on solitary sentinels, whom they ensnared by 
the lasso. The cry of ‘‘ Frantzusi,’’ raised in 
fun, was sufficaent to effect. a wild flight of 
militiamen and villagers. If the Government 
really intended to lure on the enemy (which 
our author denies and ridicules), that intention 
was carried out by the unfeigned fears 
of the people. Livonia was saved by the 
desertion of the Prussian general; but Riga 
was not permitted altogether to escape the 
fate of Moscow, to which it had been pre- 
destined. The town was not even besieged, and 
was defended by an English fieet, whose admiral 
declared himself able to defend the suburbs by 
his rockets. But the Governor, Count Essen, 
had determined on a sacrifice; and thus it was 
accomplished :— 

One evening I walked with a friend whose parents 
lived in the Fauburg, not far from the Gertrade church, 
to pay them a visit. Above the inner town-gate we 
noticed a new proclamation. Many stopped to read it. 
It stated that a report had been spread that the suburbs 
would be burnt down, but the inhabitants were to give 
no credit to this statement, as thers was nothing to 
from the enemy, and might go to rest without 


anxiety, We believed we d be the first to bring this 
consolatory information, but we had been preceded. 

I stopped late at my friend’s. I found the gate locked, 
nor could it be opened without much running to and fro. 
I therefore turned back to pass the night at my friend's. 
The assurance given by authority of the Governor- 
General had dispelled every i In the t, 
a fearful noise aroused us, I fancied the whole of 
donald’s corps must be in a murderous contest 
with the Russians in our streeta, such a shouting, yelling, 
rending ing, and tumult drove us from our beds. 
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were crashing, and a cry that penetrated to the very 
marrow reached our room. If Hades had sent out its 
spirits, the terror and confusion could not have been 
greater. All of us, with our dressing-gowns over our 
shirts, moved from the doors simultaneously, just at the 
very moment when the massive house-door fell at our 
feet, ptintered to fragments by hatchets. Gendarmes 
and other people, with burning torches, and gleaming 
pieces of wood, streamed in, shouting, “Come out, come 
out, all you who do not want to be buried!” and at the 
same moment they hurled lighted clumps of wood 
through the nearest doors. Two beds blazed up im- 
mediately. From the street, a dense suffocating smoke 
 Popred into the house. Safety in front was impossible. 

e took each other by the hand, for fear we might be 


. As the only possibility of escaping a fiery death 
was through the garden, we hurriedly picked up a few 
articles of clothing, and we had hardy pleted throagh 


the back door before the flames burst out of the windows. 

What ascene! Around us pillars of fire rose into the 
air. A rope factory, at some considerable distance 
us, was already casting fragments of burning tow into the 

rden. The paling was new, lofty, and securely closed. 

e fear of burned alive drove us te work with all 
our strength. ith poles we mapaged to tear down 
two of the boards, and through the ng gained the 
street, in which a dense mass was ing towards the 
town-gate. Nowhere else was there an We 
‘followed them. Barefooted—only half-covered—their 
arms burdened with children or bundles—friends and ac- 
quaintances met each other, like a band of fugitives 
whom the pursuing foe has devoted to death, I carried 
two children, whose arms, tightly clasped around my 
neck, nearly suffocated me, while their cries tore my 
heart. 

The earth seemed one huge firebrand. The sky 
gleamed with a blood-red hue on the terrified town, and 
permitted it to see what was going on without. We 
escaped from the hissing flames at the peril of our lives. 
The gate leading into the town was locked; no for 
help opened it. The hero of the tragedy w not 
suffer it to be opened, until be had dismissed from his 
fancy all his fears of Prussians and French. Naturally, 
he could not get rid of these apparitions till the mists 
had departed from his senses. He and the head of the 
police had wrestled valiantly with the god Bacchus on 
this night of horror, and could not celebrate their victory 
over the god of the in a more worthy manner than 
by the sacrifice of a town—for so the ruined suburb 
might fairly be termed. . . . The extent of the misfor- 
tune would have been still greater, and hundreds of the 
inhabitants would have lost their > had not the 
outlying householders armed ves with and 
sticks ere the torches were harled into their houses, and 
formed a cordon throagh which they suffered no incen- 
a to pass. Several obstinate gendarmes were even 


The sequel of the story is an exquisite satire. 
To appease the townspeople, who had threatened 
his lite, and the Emperor, who had great pride 
in Riga, Count Essen first published his condi- 
tional orders to burn the suburbs, and then shot 
three of the men who had assisted the police in 
effecting the conflagration. He was himself 
ordered to his estate. 

Our author professes to have closely observed 
the condition of the in these Baltic 
provinees, where Alexander abolished serfdom. 
He denies the im “ Under 
the conditions laid down,” he ** the word 
‘manumission’ is a sarcasm on ” Ifthe 


neighbouring proprieters or his treat 





Axes were in doors and windows ; window-panes 


him as before—withho'd his wages, or chastise 
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him with the stick—he is practically without 
redress: the judges appointed him by the law 
being not his peers, but those of his oppressors, 
—and not his neighbours, but possibly at an im- 
mense distance. ‘There is nothing for him but 
to remove to the towns,—and there he comes 
under the dominion of the police; besides being 
so deeply enslaved by routine as to resemble, ac- 
cording to our lively German, ‘‘ the dog which, 
having been brought up by a Catholic and sold 
toa Protestant, would not touch meat on a 
Friday.” His average condition in the capital 
is described as that of the lowest class of our own 
large towns—it cannot be worse; but the 
tyranny and corruption of the official classes is 
an element of wretehedness pecuharly Russian. 
Even ‘the Neapolitan lazzaroni is not liable, in 
his delicious climate, to the miseries which a 
winter of eight months assists the police of St. 
Petersburg to infliet. We get sufficiently fa- 
miliar at a London fire, or other attractive exhi- 
bition, with the irritating goad and check of the 
truncheon — “ Move on’ —“‘Go back” — but 
death is not usually the alternative of both, as 
on the frozen Neva :— 


. “ You must not pass !’”’ shouted a gendarme to a Rus- 
sian who wished to cross to Vasili Ostroff, over the re- 
cently frozen river; “it is forbidden by a heavy penalty 
for any one to cross.” The Russian, however, glided past 
him, and reached the other bank in safety. “ Back!” 
another policeman shouted to him-—“‘ back! We have 
strict orders not to let any one across free.” 

“Don’t be a fool! I have got across in safety,—let 
me get up.” 
“ Back ! 

The dare-neck was driven back by the halbert. He 
did not dare to venture on other parts of the ice than 
those he had already crossed, so he returned. 

“ Back !” the sentry on the other side growled to him 
from a distance. “No one is allowed to cross. Back 
lirectly.” 

Thus the daring ice-man ran the risk either of walk- 
ing up and down the river, till orders came to relieve 
him, or of drowning. However, the magnet “na votka”’ 
(drink money) drew him up. 


I have told you I did not let any one come 


The functionary designated by the author, or 
by his translator, indifferently ‘‘ gendarme” or 
‘‘ policeman ’’ is not identical with the personage 
known by the one name in Paria and by the 
other in London. He is in one place represented 
as driving his drosky, and frequently as growing 
rich on his pay—and perquisites ; as having to 
be fetched whenever any legal process is per- 
formed; as haying the soldiery at his call for 
such offices as we assign to the constable exelu- 
sively ; and never as defiling his fingers with 
anything dirtier than a bribe. If a landlord 
and his tenant have a dispute, the policeman is 
appealed to for a judgment on their agreement, 
arid a distress cannot be put in, or an ejectment 
effected, unless he is present. When an arrest 
is to be made, he goes to the spot in a carriage 
driven by a corporal, attended perhaps by 
Cossacks. When a robbery has been perpe- 
trated, he is called in, and the restoration: of 
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the stolen goods negociated. Our author will 
have it that the difference (no less than seven: 
eighths) between the amount stolen and the 
amount restered goes into the pockets of these 
mediators; and certainly, if half the current 
stories of their knavery be true, it would be 
much cheaper to dispense with them alto- 
gether. One of the best of these stories is the 
following :— 


A magnate—I can hardly dare to call him X——~—, 
such awe do I stand in of him—losta considerable sum 
in bank-notes from the pocket of bis eloak, which he had 
left in an ante-room, while paying a visit, having for- 
gotten to take out his pocket-book. He was one of 
those of whom all the police authorities say, with the 
deepest. reverence, “#olumus te tangere!’? The gentle- 
wan made a terrible disturbance. O what trouble they 
took to detect the thief! Day and night they searched, 
imprisoned, threatened, beat. This time it was all in 
vain. Tradzinatev and pristav reported that theirs was 
labour lost. The gentleman grew angry at the delay. 
Then the money was found. A pristav presents. himself 
to the grandee, and with a pleasant swile he hands him 
the sum that had been lost, stating that the thief had 
been caught the previous night, and had timmediatcly 
confessed his crime,—namely, that he had crept into the 
ante-room and stolen the money from the cloak. “1 do 
not. want your money now,” the great man replied, 
“My valet noticed this morning, while brushing my 
clothes, that there was a hole in the pocket of my mantle, 
and he found the portfolio in the lining.” 


A friend of the author’s was robbed—handed 
to the police a list of the stolen articles—was in- 
formed of their recovery, implored to forgive 
the culprit, actually induced to give a receipt 
for the restitution,—and the property was irre- 
vocably lost. Another was still more cleverly 
duped. His plate-chest having been stolen, he 
described its contents to the police. They re- 
quested any silver of the same pattern he might 
have left, for comparison with some discovered 
plunder. He complied, and saw nothing more 
of either plate-chest or pattcrns. 

But even these are vulgar exploits compared 
with those of the secret police, who contrive to 
steal your only half-spoken thoughts. The 
“German Nobleman” enjoyed the friendship of 
Count Benkendorf,—then the head of this ghostly 
corps, and a name of terror to millions, but 
nevertheless a man of native honour and of in- 
vincible humanity. He one day gave his friend 
to understand that what passed in a private 
party, the previous Sunday evening, was known 
at the bureau, even to the gayest word. The 
suspicions thus awakened were not suffered to 
slumber till they rested upon a’ fascinating 
foreigner, who had gained the hand of a daughter 
of the family whose confidence he had thus in- 
famously betrayed... The details of the detection 
and exposure make an interesting episode. But 
there is nearly as much’ of’ heart-sickening 
emotion in the’ following little affair, ‘which 
must have brought even to the imperial bosom 
the. pangs of. outraged home. An. attaché.of 
Count Benkendort’s had saved from ruin.a book+ 


seller by dragging from his shelves a few copies 
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of..a. French book reported. by the secret} 
police :— 

The same honourable man, who prevented misfortune 
whenever he could; was once requested by the Emperor 
Alexander to hunt up a hook which contained most re- 

ublican sentiments, but which, as he had been informed, 

d reached his eourt. 

“I trust to you. The book you will bring to me; the 
owner will be sent to the fortress.” 

Within a few days the officer returns. 

“ Where is the book ? Who is the culprit ?” 

“Your Majesty will find the book in the cabinet of the 
Empress Marie Feodorovna, on the writing-table, behind 
the first row of books.” So it was. 


We have all heard of the pumice-stone 
wherewith the Russian censor is accustomed to 
cleanse the foreign newspapers from the plague 
apot of obnoxious fact or comment. But we may 
not all know that the readers of the Jnvalide 
Russe and the Belgic Ze Nord must be watched 
as they read. In every coffee-house and con- 
fectionery shop, treacherous ears wait upon the 
whispered comment, and furtive eyes even try 
to detect the column on which the reader fixes. 
At the time of the Polish war, these publie 
places were thronged. Repeated confiscations 
of the foreign newspapers long concealed from 
St. Petersburg the infernal threat addressed by 
the Emperor to Warsaw. At length, it was 
deemed prudent to print the Imperial address, 
with suitable addenda, in the Petersburg Gazette. 
A respectable citizen, as he read, muttered his 
opinion that ‘‘ Houses may be battered down, 
but ideas cannot be destroyed by cannon-balls.”’ 
It was only at the expiration of an imprisonment 
from which he was released by great interest, 
that he learnt at once the criminality and pub- 
leity of his exclamation. When released, it 
was with the warning that Siberia would be his 
destination if he disclosed, even to his family, 
the particulars of his examination. In what 
fashion he would have journeyed thither our 
author is able to inform us,—and all the world 
should be made to know :— 


The exiles are usually removed from the prisons of the 
governmental towns at early dawn. In Petersburg they 
are driven in a van to the Moscow barrier, where the 
escort awaits them, and friends and relations bid adieu 
for life to the banished. They are here fastened to a 
chain, and the Devil’s music commences. The procession 
moves on, and it grows larger at every town. The vhain 
in itself is painful. If one of the prisoners seats himself, 
the others must either follow his example, or stand in a 
stooping position. When one rises, he drags up the 
rest,. The chain is never taken off. In their escort, 
made up of Cossacks and THRs SVT spark gt gad 
passion is fea Jaws e ue 
sight, and they even fre pomeed oe otk portion 

their daily bread. Compassionate persons along the 
road hand the exiles a few kopecks, if they did not 
share them. with the armed men, 
themselves to ill-treatment, Just i 
to the scanty food of bread and water, t 
as the nation—where in winter the i 
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rest. The end of the journey lies at a distance of from 
2,000 to 10,000 versts. 

Among a people thus divided between posses- 
sion by landowners and subjection to police—a 
people, the unhappy slaves of a system of which 
the Emperor is the head but not the master—— 
religion can be little but the superstition that 
darkens but does not awe, and education a pre- 
tence or a craft. .Our ‘‘German, nobleman’ 
admits nothing but the sineerity of the Russian’s 
attachment to his Greek ritual—of. its efficacy 
on his intelligence or conduct he gives some 
curious illustrations. Qn the schools he, is 
equally scornful, representing their honours as 
all purchaseable, and their capabilities as 
meagre in the extreme. He exhibits the head of a 
fashionable ladies’ school as amusingly ignorant 
of geography and history—on which she prided 
herself; and university men as unable to write 
their own language orthographically. It is not 
for an English reviewer to dwell on these latter 
revelations either with incredulity or exulta- 
tion. The German might make sardonic mirth 
enough for his sedate life-time over such speci- 
mens of “finished education”’ as often burden 
an editorial table. But the German would 
nevertheless admit, even to the present h 
of Fatherland, that it is not the difference or 
similarity of school systems that makes the dif- 
ference or similarity of mations. There is no 
paucity of schools m Russia—such as they are. 
So much cannot be said for Great Britain; or 
only for portions of it. Still more and better 
may be said for the lands between the Rhine 
me the Danube. Yet to the island of the 
Western Main is it left “ to teach the nations how 
to hive.” 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited b 
Roserr Berr. Vol. VI. London: J. Ww. 
Parker. 1855. 


Tuts edition of Chaucer, now approaching its 
close, will, there is no risk in prophesying, be- 
come, with literary men and all admirers of 

brave old poet, the standard text of his works, 
and be referred to as an authority requiring no 
appeal. The illustrative notes are beyond all 
praise, and their value, not to be tested by a 
hasty glance, is only to be judged of by those 
who, having read Chaucer without such aid, have 
resumed the perusal with the present editor for 
a guide. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Thwrd Napoleon, by Robert Story, is om 
Ode addressed to Alfred Tennyson, calling upon 
the laureate to take the French Emperor as a 
model hero, and jmmortalise him as he alone im 
the present day knows how, . We, suspect the 
laureate. will think twice, ere he. responds to 
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the call. Sincé the alliance the 
the English regarding Napoleon have altered 
materially from what they were when, after 
the coup d état, the letters of ‘An Englishman”’ 
thundered in their ears; but we have yet to 
learn that the veneration claimed for him by 
Mr. Story is, or is likely to become a popular 
feeling. Neither the Ode nor the appended 
War Songs in this pamphlet rise above medio- 
crity. The following stanza from “ The Battle 
of Balaklava,” may serve as a specimen of the 
verse, and the grammar :—~ 

And you hear the names passed, which shall henceforth 

be classed 


With those of our heroes departed, 
First “Raglan” is heard, and they utter the word, 
With a tone and a gesture full-hearted, 
While pene ” and “ Cardigan,” “ Bentinck” and 
“ ro ” 

With others as valiant, have each his renown. 
We presume the four Generals scrambling to- 
gether in the penultimate line are intended to 
suggest the confusion of the battle-field.— How 
to Choose a Wife, by H. W. H., is a useful little 
book, not to be laughed at. It contains some 
good practical hints that would do credit to 
Jonathan himself; it is not wanting in sound 
and right feeling with respect to the important 
business of which it treats—and without any- 
thing like preachment it clenches its arguments 
by considerations of religion in a manly way.— 
Fraser's Magazine, has, this month, a _ highly 
laudatory critique on Tennyson’s “ Maud” ; 
a very clever paper on Italy and art in 
Italy, broaching some heretical opinions on 
the works of Raphael; a review of the Con- 
tinent and Continental politics and predica- 
ments in 1855, by some one evidently pos- 
sessed of unusual means of information; a 
Review of Burton’s ‘ Pilgrimage to Medinah and 
Meccah”’; together with the usual quantity of 
literary and political matter, not forgetting 
‘‘ Hinchbrook,’’ which is continued to the mar- 
riage of the two heroines; though as marriage 
is no longer, as it was once, the consummation 
of the novel, the end is not yet in view.—The 
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opinions of of Religién from State Patronage and Control, 


is a. cheap sheet of large octavo, marked by an 
exceedingly temperate and quiet tone, but doing 
its work effectively in aiding and recording the 
progress of religious freedom.—Merkland, by the 
author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,’’ is the latest 
addition te the “ Parlour Library.” That i és 
“ Merkland” should be recommendation enough 
—at least to Seottish readers: for we hold it 
one of the best conceivable pictures of a state 
of manners, changing, but not to be forgot. 
—The Age we Live in: a Glimpse of Men 
and Manners, by George Fordham (London ‘ 
Kent), is the expansion of a paper read 
before a Young Men’s Society in the east of 
London, and now dedicated, by permission, to 
Mr. Layard. As a survey of the characteristics 
of contem ry society, it is defective—neces- 
sarily so, from the fact that a young man must 
look at even his own times chiefly through books, 
or, when with his own eyes, in patches ; but as 
an indication of what the author ean do,—with 
what healthful vigour he thinks and feels—with 
what a dashing, yet modest pen, he writes—is re- 
markable. Wehavereadit with pleasure, andeom- 
mend it withagood conscience. Youngmenshould 
read itas an exhortation, if not as an essay.— The 
War, a Blunder and.a Crime, is the title of a 
pamphlet by Mr. Pasmore Edwards (London: 
Houlston), which has already received the vitur 
perative notice of a press too hasty in confound- 
ing censure of the war with advocacy of peace. 
Bating some too general expressions and hasty 
arguments, it is as difficult te answer as. easy to 
abuse—a telling exposure of diplomatic mysti- 
fications, and a vehement appeal from the in- 
tolerance of party or passion. 
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Norwich Union Life Insurance Society —At the 
Annaal General Meeting of this Society Sir Samuel 
Bignold read a Report of the Board of Directors to the 
following effect :— 

REPORT. 


“In the year ending 1854, policies, to the amount of 
162,1442, 13s, 7d., became claims, by reason of the 
deaths of the assured. and this sum (together with 
33,3721. 58. 9d. bonus thereon) was paid by the Society. 
Policies, insuring to the amount of 28,9951. were also 
surrendered by the holders, and purchased by the Society 
for the sum of 5,288/. 3s. 10d., and policies were discon- 
tinued by assured parties to the amount of 44,1794. 9s, 
By these means the policies in force were decreased to 








the aggregate amount of 235,3197. 2s, 74. On the 
other hand, 609 new policies, insuring 318.5691. 78. 3d. 
were granted at an annual premium of 10,1871 15s. 7d, 
making an increase in the insurances in force of no less 
than 78,2501, 4s, 8d. 
“On the large amount of policies discontinued, the 
entire premium deposited became the property of the 
Society. / lig 
“During the present year an extensive new business 
has been transacted, although not to the same amount 
as in the former year,—a fact fully aceoanted for by the 
ressure of the war. The new policies are 587 in num- 
r, insuring the sum of 275,183/. 10s..2d., at an annual 
premium of 3,335/. Os, 1d. . ‘These are, however,-excla- 
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sive of annnity policies, of which 46 have been issued, 
securing annual sums, immediate or contingent, to the 
extént of 1,6262 18s. 11d., in consideratian of the pay- 
ment of 15,5421. 6a lid. In the preceding year, the 
corresponding amounts were 1,644/, 133. 5d. and 
18,0062 9s. 3d. 

“ During the two years, over which the present Report 
ranges, new insurances, therefore, have been effected 
for the large sum of 588,755. 17s, 5d., at an annaal 

jum of 19,5221 15s. 8d., and annuities granted 
for the sum of 3,271L 12s. 4d., for a consideration of 
33,5481. 16s. 2d. 

“On the 30th of June last, the policies in force were 
8,510, insuring 5,402,0751 19s. 1d., for the whole dara- 
tion of life (including bonuses already declared), and 
383 for short periods and upon special contracts, the 
total passible liability on all classes being 5,621,567/. 6s. 3d. 
This amount represents, in effect, an aggregate of 7,659 
separate contracts, such being the number of the assured 
lives, of which many, being contingent only, ean never 
become claims; and the residue will become payable 
during an extended period, commencing with the present 
time, and reaching beyond the limits of the 19th cen- 
tury. On the other hand, the accumulated capital is no 
less than 2,195,2711 7s, 11d., and, in addition, the 
Society possesses an income arising from premiums, in- 
terest, and dividends on moneys in the public funds of 
237,404 It must be obvious to any man of business 
mspecting these figures (although not possessing the 
technical skill of an Actuary), that they not only gua- 
rantee the security of the concern, bat present a con- 
siderable margin of profit to parties holding policies for 
the whole duration of life, the only class entitled to 
share in such profit, 

“ RoBeRT JoHN Harvey, President.” 





United Mutual Life Assurance Society.—The fol- 
lowing Report was presented to the shareholders :— 


REPORT. 

“In meeting the members for the sixth time the 
Directors have to congratulate them on the steady and 
satisfactory progress made by the Society during the 
past year. 

“It will be recollected that the annual accounts are 
now made up to the 3lst of December. Between the Ist 
of January and the 3lst of December, 1854, 239 policies 
were issued for the gross amount of 69,2791, yielding 
an annual income of 2,579/. 8s. 9d., and making the total 
business done, to the 3lst of December last, 1,275 poli- 
cies for 312,257/. 8s., the annual premiums for which 
amounted to 10,9401. lls, 8d. 

‘“‘ This being the second year of the division of profits, 
it is satisfactory to find that the Society can fully main- 
tain the bonus given in 1854, and that the results of the 
valuation show that, after reserving, as before, 15 per 
cent. of the premiums receivable by the Society on exist- 
ing policies, a bonus, varying, according to age, from 1 
to 1} per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and being, 
on the average, upwards of 14 per cent. per annum, cap 
again be declared. 

“ During the past year the Directors have had much 
satisfaction in electing Thomas Brown, Esq., of Ebbw 
Vale Park, to a seat in the court of Directors. 

“Three Directors—viz., Mr. Bryant, Mr. Snow, and 
Mr. Rogers, retire by rotation, 

“Mr. J. F. Aldridge, the members’ Auditor, also 

ible for re-election, and 


retires by rotation, but is e 
offers himself accordingly, 
“Ronert Price, Chairman.” 


(Signed) 


Regen Passengers’ Assurance Company.—aAt 
the twelfth half-yearly general yneeting of this Com- 
pany a Report was med by the secretary, Mr, Vian, of 
which the principal paragraphs are the following :— 
“The income of the Company from premiums of in- 
surance for the half-year, ending June last, is 
4,570/, 10s, 10d, agaist 56,0944 13s. 9d. during the 
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corresponding period last year, Thé amount received 
is 3.6802 3s. 9d., making with the balance from last half 
year, and the interest on investments, the sum of 
6.4541 5s. 5d. to the eredit of revenue aceount. The 
disbursements, inclading the large sum of 9274, 158 9d. 
for advertising purposes, and 1,361 15s. for compen- 
sation, amount to 4,515. 4s. 4d., leaving a balance of 
1.9391 1s. 1d., which, with the sum done from therailway 
| clearing-houses, and agents, forme the amoant of 
2.8292 8s. 2d, from which the Directors recommend 
the payment of interest on the paid up capital, at four 
per cent. per annom, free of income tax, reserving the 
balance to meet the charges for government duty, &e., 
due, but not paid at the close of the Walf-year, and for 
any claims that may arise on current’ policies. The 
amount paid as compensation during the half year, 
1,861 15s., is somewhat less than that in the two 
previous half-years, but a claim has been made daring 
that period, on behalf of the family of a valued officer 
of the North London Railway Company, who was in- 
sured with this Company for 1,000/., and was killed by 
an actident near the Caledonian-road station, on the 
12th May last. He left a widow and four children, to 
whom the amount insured under the policy has since 
been paid. It is hoped that this instance of the advan- 
}tages the Company is calculated to afford to the higher 
gtades of railway officials, may tend to promote your 
interests with that body of gentlemen. The numbers of 
tickets issued during the half-year as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, were :—Single jonrney 
tickets: 1854—first class, 26,976; second class, 45,996; 
third class, 56,905; 1855—first class, 26,286; second 
elass, 43,708; third class, 59,870. Double journey 
tickets: 1854—first class, 3,979; second class, 7,724; 
third class, 4,185; 1855—first class, 4.478; second class 
7,600; third class, 4,072. Periodical tickets: 1854— 
8,455; 1855-——3,057. Policies: 1854—34 for terms of 
years; 26 for life by ome payment; and 387 for life, by 
annual payments on decreasing scale; 1855—20 for 
term of years; 13 for life in one payment; and 445 for 
life by annnal payments. The business of the Company 
has been considerably affected during the period ander 
review by the decrease in the issue of periodical tickets, 
from which your chief income is derived; and your 
Directors have every reason to believe, from the repre- 
sentations of numerous agents and subscribers, that many 
persons have adopted a system of insurance which covers 
accidents of all kinds—a system based on the principle 
originated by this Company as applied to railway ac- 
cidents. The Directors have long contemplated the 
extension of the Company’s operations to the insurance 
against general accidents, and they obtained powers for 
this purpose in the Company’s last Act of Parliament, 
which ey Bye hitherto delayed to exercise. They now 
consider the time has arrived for making this extension 
with advantage, in order to retain many of the insurers 
who desired to have all accidental risks covered as well 
as railway accidents, and to open a wider field for the 
extension of the business than is offered by the travelling 
public alone. They believe that the organisation of the 
Company affords peculiar facilities for conducting this 
description of business, which can be adopted with little 
increase to the ordinary expenses, in addition to, and in 
conjunction with, the present arrangements for railway 
insufance. A tion will, therefure, be submitted to 


necessary steps for this purpose. The Directors have 
found it necessary to make a call of 2s. 6d. per share, 
which will be payable on the Sth October next. 

proprietors will have already learned, from the com- 


munications to the ne that no loss whatever has 
been sustained by the fain re 


thought desirable, wi 
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twelve, as specified in the deed of settlement; and the | cised in the selection of lives, the Society must not only 
appointment as Directors of the Company, of James | become a highly profitable and useful undertaking, but 
Brace Alexander, Esq., William Charles Buller, Esq.. | occupy a still more important position among the Life 
Theophilus Clive, Esq, and William Eade, Esq., will | Assurance Associations of this nation.” 


accordingly be submitted for confirmation to the meet- | 


ing.” The Report was moved by the Chairman, Mr. 
Deputy Harrison; was seconded by the Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, M. P.; and agreed to. 

National Provincial Life Assurance Society.— 
A report of the above-named Society, of which the fol- 
lowing are the main items, was presented at the fourth 
annual general meeting, held on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6, 1855:— 

“The Directors have much pleasure in meeting the 
proprietors and members on this occasion of the fourth 
annual general meeting, and the satisfaction of report- 
ing to them the continued prosperity and successful 
career of the society. 

“ During the past year the Directors have received 884 
proposals for assuring the sum of 215,210, out of which 
652 have been accepted and completed, and policies 
issued assuring the sum of 143.377/., producing a new 
revenue of 4,931L Os. 1d. per annum. Since the esta- 
blishment of the Society, no less than 6,163 proposals 
have been received for the large sum of 1,012,048, The 
total amount of assurance effected is 667,8961., and the 
annual income arising therefrom 23,2521 4s. The mor- 
tality experienced by the Society continues to be ex- 
tremely small, and very far below what was calculated 
upon. The claims during the past year are only thirty- 
eight, and after deducting the amount re-assured, the net 
loss sustained by the Society is 3,130/. 0s. 9d., making 
the net losses, since the establishment of the Socicty, 
7,181 3s. 8d. 

“ After payment of all losses and current expenses for 
the past year, and reserving the sum of 1,802/. 11s. 7d. 
received for the purchase of annuities, there remains a 
surplus upon the year’s income alone of 6,995/. 5s. 11d. 
to be carried to the reserve fund, making that amount 
now 18,876/. 15s. 8d. Your Directors cannot but regard 
this state of things with feelings of the most lively grati- 
fication. They have now the pleasure to recommend 
that a dividend after the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
free of income tax, be declared on the paid-up capital. 

“Since the last meeting, the Directors have elected 
Mr. Clench a member of their Board, and his election 
will be submitted for your confirmation and approval. 

“The Directors who retire on this occasion, are 
Messrs. Cropp and Geary, who, being eligible, offer 
themselves, and are recommended by the Board for 
re-election. 

“The deed of constitution enacts that at the close of 
the year 1856, a valuation of the assets and liabilities of 
the Society shall be made with the view to determine 
the amount of bonus to be awarded to the pruprietors 
and policy-holders, and if the same favourable rate of 
mortality continues to prevail, the result of this inves- 
tigation cannot fail to be of the most highly satisfactory 
character. The Directors would impress upon the pro- 
prietors and members the advantage that would accrue 
to them by influencing their friends and connexions to 
assure with the Society during the coming year, as the 
larger the number of persons assured, the greater must 
be the profits allotted to each. 

“The Directors embrace this opportunity of renewing 
their expressions of coufidence in the soundness of the 
principles and financial condition of the Society, and 
their belief that if the same rigid but judicious economy 
be continued, the same amount of exertion used in ex- 
tending its sphere of operations, and the same care exer- 








British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Company. 
—The annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
Offices, 37, New Bridge-street; but the numbers having 
greatly increased, and the meeting been formally opened 
by the Secretary reading the advertisement convening 
it, an adjournment took place to Radley’s Hotel. 

After some introductory remarks by the Chairman, 
James Low, Esq., Mr. Francis Clowes read the fol- 
lowing 

REPORT. 

“The Directors have pleasure in reporting, that the 
business of the Company has again made considerable 
progress; indeed, according to the Government returns 
of Fire-duty for the year ending Christmas, 1854, the 
increase of the British Empire was exceeded by that 
of four only out of thirty-seven Offices. 

“The new policies issued during the year ending 
the 30:h of June were 2,644, insuring property to the 
amount of 1,301,559/. The total number of policies 
issued to 30th June amount to 13,931, insuring 
6,261,920/. 16s. 8d. 

“The receipts for the year have amounted to 
12,508/. Os. 6d., of which 6,682/. 10s. 8d. were for pre- 
miums, and 5,825/. 9s. 10d. for duty. 

“As with most offices, the Company’s losses have 
this year been above the average, amounting to 
5.1151. 10s. 2d. In the case of some Companies, how- 
ever, they have evan exceeded the premiums and duty 
together, strikingly illustrating the injustice of a tax 
which can be extorted even when the losses sustained 
on the ordinary rates of insurance equal or surpass 
the amount of the tax itself. 

“Tt should be remembered, however, that the sums 
paid under claims for fire losses may be regarded as 
the index of a Company’s usefulness. The combina- 
tion of insurers in this Company has not only guaran- 
teed all, but saved to some of them the amount already 
mentioned, and probably saved some even from in- 
solvency. 

“Three of the Directors—Messra. J. Blyth, R. 
Cartwright, and J. H. Cuff—have completed their 
term of office, of whom Mr. Cartwright offers himself 
for re-election. 

“One of the Auditors, Mr. Isaac Doxey, retires by 
rotation, but is eligible for re-election. 

‘“‘The members of the Company have been already 
informed, by circular, of the alteration and augmenta- 
tion of the Guarantee Fund, The Fund will now con- 
sist of 300,000/., in 60,000 shares of 51. each, instead 
of the present Guarantee Fund of 200,0002 in 2,000 
shares of 100/. each—an alteration by which it is hoped 
to interest a large number of persons in the prosperity 
of the Company. 

“From the same circular they have also learned, that 
the increased business of the Fire and Life Companies 
has rendered it necessary to obtain separate premises 
for each Company.” 

The cash account showed, in receipts, 21,206/. 13s, 6d., 
which, after paying all expenses, left a balance to the 
credit of the Company of 5,312/. 6s. 9d. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the Report was 
unanimously adopted; and after the transaction of the 
usual] business, the proceedings terminated. 


